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Citrus Culture in Florida and California 
UT toraea the opportunity to make By Robert W. Hodgson | nous thax seekers ax ae Ge 


a survey of the Florida citrus ; States. 
industry and a study of the orchard University of California Florida has a subtropical climate 
management and cultural practices because of her location with respect 
employed by the growers. In view of ing crop of 1923-24, is clearly shown cess of anything which has occurred to latitude. An additional influence 
the increasing intensity of competi- in Tables 3 and 4. The effect of the in the past. tending to raise the mean temperature 
tion between Florida and California, 1925 freeze in southern California and : , is the Gulf Stream. California, on the 
and the widely different methods used the influence of the subdivision boom Climatic Resembiances and Contrasts other hand, although situated far to 
by the growers in the two states, a in Florida are also evident, the net The two states are similar in their the northward, is rendered subtrop- 
brief summary of the status of the result being that during the past two greatest natural resources—climuate ical by a combination of causes, prin- 
industries, and of the salient points years production has not yet caught both possessing a subtropical climate. cipal among which are the protection 
of difference in the cultural methods up to the record established in It is for this reason that the major afforded by the high Sierra Nevada 
followed, may be of interest to the 1925-24. As to whether this is the trends in agricultural development ‘in range on the east and*north, and ex- 
growers of both states. basic reason for the good prices re- the two states are toward subtropical posure on the west to the warm 
: : p ceived by the growers in both states fruit culture, the production of winter winds from the Pacific Ocean. 

Tendencies in Production during this period is perhaps a ques- truck crops, and the growing of flow- From this point on, the climatic 

The economic backgrounds of the tion, but in the opinion of the writer, ers and ornamentals. The basic similarity ceases, and contrasts be 
industries are shown in the accom- this conclusion seems justified. It climatic similarity has to do with come evident. The chief difference, 
panying tables. The first two give the also seems probable that a recurrence minimum winter temperature and and one which markedly affects con- 
bearing and non-bearing acreage by Of bumper crops in the two states length of growing season. In both ditions in the two states, lies in the 
varieties, and the last two show the May be expected within the next states, winter temperatures are rela- moisture factor. Surrounded by warm 
production in boxes by Varieties in five-year period, with the production tively high, rarely falling below the- ocean water, literally filled with lakes, 
recent years. It will be observed that of a total citrus fruit crop far in ex- freezing point, and with minor excep- and subjected to a summer rainfall of 
the total acreage planted to citrus ae ane Pee een from 40 to 60 inches, Florida has a 
fruits in the two states is approx- SEVEN en = a eee distinctly humid climate. In marked 
imately the same, although the dis- é 2 1.—PFLORIDA CITRUS AC seat alinngss contrast, California has a relatively 
tribution by varieties is markedly dif- meestns ae 2s _ Poe scl Total short rainy winter season and an ex- 
ferent. Oranges and grapefruit com- oranges .... 95,000 65,000. 59 160,000 tremely long, dry spring, summer and 
prise approximately 90 per cent of the Grapefruit .. 48,000 22,000 69 70,000 fall. During much of the year the 
Florida acreage, the remainder being T@nserines and miscellaneous... 5,000 5,000 a0 10,000 atmospheric humidity in Florida 
devoted principally to tangerines, Total. 240.000 ranges between 80 and 95 per cent, 
while in California, oranges and : ; : : Sc I Pe ie : while in California the range is very 
lemons constitute 95 per cent of the TABLE 2.—CALIFORNIA CITRUS ACREAGE— 1926 much wider and the mean much lower. 
total, the remainder consisting of a einer ia eeu Total The result of these differences is that 
grapefruit. OFPram@es ........ 185,000 15,000 99 200,000 Florida enjoys a humid subtropical 
It will be further noted that the Lemons ... 45,000 3,000 94 48,000 climate, whereas that in California is 
per cent of bearing acreage ranges GtPefruit .. 6.000 4,000 60 10,000 distinetly arid. 
from 50 per cent for tangerines to Total, 258.000 Pie far only tet wimg. in — 
5 e for the grapefruit in : eae of economic importance have been 
ond eadie on Nelieonte te Sango TABLE 3.—ORANGE PRODUCTION—1922-26—(BOXES), found to sueceed commercially under 
is from 60 per cent for grapefruit to 1929-23 1923-24 1994-95 PR it the widely differing climatic condi- 
$4 per cent for lemons. It is clearly .« 8,528,000 12,764,000 9,850,000 8.500.000 tions in the two states. These are the 
evident that, barring unforeseen con- 22,296,000 21,031,000 16,472,000 21,600,000 citrus fruits and the avocado, the 
tingencies, large increases in citrus Total 30,824,000 33,795,000 26,322,000 30,100,000 former withstanding the aridity of the 
fruit production may be expected in California climate sufficiently well to 
the next decade in Florida, while the T 4E 4.—GRAPEFRUIT PRODUCTION—1922-26—(BOXES) be commercially successful, and the 
orange and lemon industries in Cal- Biased paren pe 1925-26 latter tolerating the humidity of the 
ifornia are not likely to show any  gaorias ogee waa pea : Florida environment. Competition in 
marked increases in production. California ; 000 940,000 "900,000 a05 subtropical fruit culture between the 

The rapid increase in production of ads ——— — oe - two states: is therefore limited to 
oranges and grapefruit in recent eOnty 7 sabe mk ot coal Mahan 7,645,000 8,078,000 5,330,000 these two fruits, the former being at - 
years, culminating in the record break- - x . present the more important. 











(Concluded on page 26) 
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View of a typical hammock citrus grove in 
Florida. No irrigation is necessary. Cul- 
tivation is practiced in many groves, but 
cover crops are permitted to grow in 
many also 
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Pruning the Vine in California 
By Frederic T. Bioletti 


University of California 


E GRAPES of California are 
the fruit of the plant beloved of 
Bacchus whose praises have 
been sung by the poets of all ages, 
from those of ancient Greece and 
Rome to that of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The botanists call it 
Vitis vinifera—the wine-making grape 


—and it differs markedly from the 
eastern grapes, such as the Con- 
e@ad, the Isabella and the Catawha, 


vious season, which are needed for 
fruiting the next year, are left at or 
near the ends of the arms. These 
spurs vary in length from four to eight 
inches and consist of one to three 
internodes with their corresponding 





s 














Figure 1.—Appearance of a vine trained according to the head system after the pruning 
of the second (A). third (B), and feurth (C) winters 


which belong to the species Vitis la- 
brusca, a wild vine of the northeast- 
ern states. Longfellow’s po.) on 
“Sweet Catawba Wine” is evidence 
that he was neither a botanist nor a 
wine connoisseur. 

The grapes grown in California dif 
fer from those grown in the eastern 
states in characteristics, climatic re 
quirements and the cultural.care they 
need. The methods of pruning: 
in the state are varied but are nearly 
all very different from those practiced 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
differences are due partly to the na- 
ture of the varieties, and perhaps 
partly to the climate. The dry air and 
the absence of summer rain and of 
intense winter cold make it possible 
to use certain simple methods which 
would be less successful in the East. 


Head Pruning 

The typical form given to the vine 
in California, as in most of the coun- 
tries of the world where vinifera va- 
rieties are grown, is that of a small, 
upright, self-supporting shrub, It con- 
sists of a clean, straight trunk which 
usually varies in height from 12 to 
36 inches, but which may reach four 
or five feet, or be reduced to almost 
nothing. Large, vigorous’ varieties, 
such as Tokay, require a high trunk; 
weak growers, such as the Zinfandel, 
do well witn a moderately short trunk. 
A trunk less than 18 inches tall is 
considered defective in all cases. 

The purpose of the trunk is to raise 
the fruiting wood high enough to 
keep the grapes off the ground and to 
make it possible to cultivate close to 
the vines and to remove or prevent 
the growth of suckers (shoots from 
below the ground). Table grapes, es- 
pecially those with large bunches, re- 
quire comparatively high trunks in 
order that the bunches may hang free 
from each other and from the soil. 
The trunk should be free from large 
wounds and well covered with sound 
bark. This is the best protection frgm 
*Es¢a?’ or internal fecay df ‘the tynk. 
the :top, the zrpgk Ujyides into 


used 


the. werticat: These 
te: grow -frpip eight 


size and height of the vine. The spurs 
or pieces of the canes grown the pre- 


A cordon is a vine of which the 
truuk rises vertically for two to three 
feet and then curves in a quarter cir- 
ele until it becomes horizontal at 
three to four feet (see Figure 2). The 
horizontal part. extends until it reaches 
and rests upon the upper part of the 
curve of the next vine in the row. 
The whole trunk is usually from 10 to 
12 feet long. A vineyard of cordon 
vines in winter after pruning has the 
appearance of a series of cables (cor- 
dons) stretched across the field. A 
cordon requires a trellis of two wires 
—one stretched at the height of the 
horizontal part of the trunk, which it 
supports, and the other at 12 to 18 
inches higher, to support the fruit 
bearing canes and to keep the fruit 
well off the ground. 

With this system the bunches are 
all kept at about the same distance 
from the ground and are exposed in 
equal measure to sunlight and move 
ment of air. The method ftacilitates 
thinning and harvesting and when 
well done increases the total weight 
of crop and the size and quality of 
the bunches. 

Cane Pruning 

With most systems of pruning vin- 
ifera grapes, about three-quarters of 
the canes (mature shoots) which are 
produced each year are removed en- 
tirely at the winter pruning, and the 
remaining quarter are shortened to 
spurs at two to four buds. From 85 
to 90 per cent of the annual growth is 
thus removed each year, and only 





r ; bi aa 





Figure 2.—A 
buds. A well pruned vine suggests 
the form of a long-stemmed wine 


glass, and the system is often called 
goblet or vase pruning. 

From the buds of the spurs grow 
green shoots which develop into ma- 
ture canes which bear the bunches of 
fruit at eight to 18 inches from their 
base. A symmetrical vine pruned in 
this way will bear a band of bunches 
of fruit hanging in a rough circle 
with a radius of two to three feet 
from the vine as a center and two to 
four feet from the ground, according 
to the size of the vine. 

This is, of course, an ideal case, to 
be approached as nearly as may be. 
The nearer the approach, the better 
and more evenly the bunches will de- 
velop. The way in which a vine is 
trained into the desired shape is in- 
dicated in Figure 1, which shows a 
vine after the winter pruning of the 
second, third and fourth years. 


Cordon Pruning 

Even with the greatest care, it is dif- 
ficult with the usual head pruning to 
obtain a largé proportion of the crop in 
the form of bunches sufficiently near 
perfection for marketing as first qual- 
ity table grapes. Many of the best of 
our table grapes, moreover, do not do 
well. with the comparatively - short 
trunk that is necessary with this sys- 
tem. Both these objections are re- 
moved by using the cordon system. 





vine trained according to the corden system 


them in a circle and tie them to the 
stump of the vine (see Figure 4). This 
obviates the need of a trellis, but has 
the same disadvantage as the head 
system in crowding the bunches. 

The buds a little removed from the 
base of the cane are not only more 
fruitful than the buds of spurs, but 
they tend to produce larger and finer 
bunches. Unfortunately, with many 
varieties, cane pruning tends to cause 
overbearing, with the result that the 
bunches and berries are restricted in 
size and quality by the inability of 
the vine to properly nourish them. 
This defect can be overcome by thin- 
ning the blossom bunches, that is, re- 
moving all the bunches of blossoms 
in excess of the number suitable for 
the particular vine as soon as these 
blossom bunches appear. A. J. Wink- 
ler of Davis has obtained remark- 
able improvement in quality and yield 
by this means, and it seems probable 
that many, if not all, varieties usually 
pruned short can be made to give 
better results with cane pruning if this 
early removal of excessive blossom 
bunches is practiced. 

The use of fruit canes is applicable 
to either head pruned vines or cor- 
dons. 


Relative Merits of the Three Systems 


The head or goblet system with 
spurs is the simplest and the cheap- 
est, for with it the vine requires no 
support except a grape stake three to 
six feet long during the first five to 
eight years. This results in a saving 
of from $20 to $30 an acre for instal- 
lation and a further saving each year 
for upkeep, ‘which may be estimated 
at about $5 an acre, representing an- 
other $75 of investment. The absence 
of a tréllis also makes it possible to 
cross plow and cultivate, which has 
great advantages, especially where bad 
weeds are prevalent. 

In spite of these advantages, how- 
ever, more vineyards are being trel- 
lised every year. The advantages of 
the trellised cordon in larger crops 
and better fruit have already been 
pointed out, and the disadvantage of 
permitting cultivation in only one di- 
rection is less than it seems at first, 
as the vines are planted by the ave- 
nue system, that is, they are set closer 
together in the row—six to seven feet 
—and the rows are set farther apart, 
12 to 14 feet, instead of being set nine 
by nine feet or 10 by 10 feet or eight 
by 12 feet, as with the head system. 
Avenue planting makes it possible to 
reach every part of the vineyard with 
vineyard trucks for hauling boxes, 

















Figure 3.—This picture illustrates the method called cane pruning 


buds near the base of the canes are 
left to produce shoots and grapes for 
the next year. 

Some varieties do not bear well 
from the base buds. With these it is 
necessary to leave longer portions of 
the canes. Instead of short spurs, 
“fruit canes” two to three feet long 
with six to 12 buds are left. These 
fruit canes require support, which is 
usually supplied by a trellis. similar 
to that described for cordon vines 
(see Figure 3). Another method of 
disposing of these canes is to bend 


grapes and manure, and it facilitates 


the use of tractor-drawn tillage im- 
plements. . 

The difficulty of controlling weeds, 
except some of the worst, such as 
morning glory and Johnson and Ber- 
muda grass, is not serious with the 
new inter-vine cultivators which are 
being used commonly now. Moreover, 
while the cordon vine requires more 
skill and labor than the headed vine 
during the first three or four forma- 
tive. years, the annual pruning of 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Training and Pruning Apple Trees 


raybill discovered in 

k a distinct relation 
e.tween the amounts of 

carbs s and nitrogen available 
in plants on the one hand and the type 
of growth and fruitfulness of the plant 


on the other. Other investigators 
have furnished additional support to 
this viewpoint. These discoveries 
have added greatly to our understand- 
ing of pruning problems and have 
given us what appears to be a sound 
physiological basis upon which to 
plan our pruning practices. 

Plants use carbohydrates and_ pro- 


teins in their life processes the same 
as animals. These basic food mate- 
rials are formed by the plants from 
the raw food material obtained from 
the soil and the air. Any materials 
formed in excess of immediate needs 
are stored as reserves. Among other 
things, the reserve supplies of carbo- 
hydrates and nitrogen are used in the 
production -of new growth.  Varia- 
tions in the kinds and amounts of 
these food materials in the plant 
cause a Variation in the kind of 
growth which results, Certain nutri- 
tive conditions encourage blossom bud 
formation, while others encourage 
vegetative growth. Between these two 
extreme conditions, lies the condition 
which promotes good foliage develop- 
ment and an average amount of 
growth, followed by the formation of 
vigorous blossom buds each year and 
consequently annual fruiting, which is 
the object of every fruit grower. 

The relation between the kind and 
amount of food materials and the type 
of growth is summed up in the follow- 
ing table: 


High nitrogen—low carbohydrates: 


Dark green leaves, long  willowy 
growth. 
Low nitrogen—high carbohydrates: 
Light green leaves, stiff slender 
growth. 


Medium nitrogen—medium carbony- 


drates: Green leaves, medium , to 
long thick growth. 
The first condition described is 


found in trees of extreme vigor, and 
is generally typical of young trees 
and more especially of young trees 
before they come into bearing. The 
second condition is found in trees of 
low vigor, and is typical of old trees 
which have become weakened and are 
making very little or no annual 
growth. Neither of these two types 
of trees is fruitful, certainly not from 
the standpoint of profitable crops. 
The third condition is typical of trees 
in good, vigorous condition which 
produce crops each year. It is neces- 
sary for carbohydrates to be manu- 
factured and to accumulate in order 
that blossom-bud formation may be 
brought about, but the presence of 
carbohydrates does not always guar- 
antee strong blossom buds that will 
set fruit. The best example occurs in 
old trees. They contain large amounts 
of accumulated carbohydrates, but do 
not produce blossom buds and set 
fruit because of the absence of a 
sufficient amount of nitrogen. If the 
nitrogen content is increased, larger 
and greener leaves are formed, more 
growth is made, and strong blossom 
buds are produced that will set fruit. 
In the case of young trees, large 
green leaves should not always be 
associated with an accumulation of 
carbohydrates. It is customary for 
young, vigorous trees to be low in 
carbohydrate content because this 
food is used in growth. Occasionally, 
a sufficient quantity of carbohydrates 
is not manufactured in this type of 
tree because of excessive shading. 


Types of Apple Fruit Buds 


Apple fruit buds may be of three 
kinds, as follows: (1) terminal, that 
is, formed at the ends of shoots which 
have made a growth of several inches 
or more; (2) axillary, that is, formed 
at the bases of leaves along the shoots, 
usually on strong growing shoots; and 
(3) fruit spur buds, that is, buds 
formed on fruit spurs, which as a rule 
are very short growths, often less 
than an inch in length. ' - 


By C. D. 


Matthews 


North Carolina State College 


Strong fruit buds are apparently de- 
veloped as a result of the manufacture 
and accumulation of carbohydrates in 
the buds and twigs, together with the 
of nitrogen. Under proper 


presence 


leaves produce blossom buds that set, 
provided there is an ample supply of 
nitrogen present. Anything that in- 
terferes with the functioning of these 
leaves, such as the loss of leaf surface 





Effects of heavy and light pruning on earliness of bearing and yield. 


shown three and three-fourths bushels 
from lightly pruned eight-year-old Win 


At the left is 
of apples, which was the average obtained 
esap trees. The two and one-half bushels in 


the center represent the average yield secured from moderately pruned eight-year-old 


Winesap trees. The bushel of apples at 
pruned eight-year-old Winesap trees 


nutritive conditions, any vegetative 
bud may become a blossom bud. Each 
bud is dependent to a large extent 
upon the leaves adjacent to it for its 


the right is the average yield from heavily 


or shading, restricts blossom bud 
formation. The grower should under- 
stand, however, that to a certain ex- 
tent the tree responds as a unit to the 












supply of elaborated food. Large nutritive relation, but trees that have 
TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF HEAVY AND LIGHT PRUNING IN RELATION TO 
SIZE OF TREES 
—Heavy pruned~ -Light pruned—, 
No. of Diam. No. of Diam. 
Variety. Age. trees. trunk. trees. trunk. 

OMG ...2c0ctcetescececce ee 8 11 2.73 in. 7 3.21 in 
WEIMekAD cccvcccccccsccee oes 8 10 3.52 in. S 4.43 in. 
RPE AMGEL ng Sccl0eciess nites 8 10 2.92 in. 7 4.36 in. 
DORI. Sig iced te nciensces 8 11 3.26 in. 8 3.83 in. 


Investigations at a number of stations have shown the value oi 


trunk diameter 


as an index to comparative size of trees. 
TABLE. 2.—COMPARISON OF HEAVY AND LIGHT PRUNING IN RELATION 
TO EARLY BEARING WITH SEVEN-YEAR-OLD TREES 
——HUeavy pruned—-— ——Light pruned—— 
No. of Average yield. No. of Average yield 
Variety. Age. trees. Lb. Oz. trees. Lb Oz 

errr 7 11 2 6 7 2 6 

WIMEERE oc0cccces 7 10 0 12 8 35 4 

StayYMan. .veccece 7 10 7 12 7 iD 0 

DGOMGIOUR .iseccve 7 11 0 0 8 | 0 





TABLE 


3.—COMPARISON OF HEAVY AND LIGHT PRUNING IN RELATION 


TREES 


. TO EARLY BEARING WITH EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 
--—Heavy pruned—-— -——-Light pruned—— 
No. of Average yield. No. of Average yield. 
Variety. Age. trees. Oz. trees. ab. Oz. 
WINCSAD: .ccciecces 7 10 75 0 8 177 ae 














Effect of heavy and Light prufing on growth. The tree at the left was lightly pruned 


each year, while that at. the right w 


Winesap trecs 


as heavily pruned, Both are eight-year-old 
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the best balanced relation between 
carbohydrate and nitrogen content 
have the best chance of forming 


strong blossom buds each year, and 
also in these trees the buds with the 
largest leaf areas make the strongest 
blossom buds. 

When the fruit grower understands 
that there is a definite relationship 
between the kind of foods in the plaut 
and the type of growth that results, 
and further that there is a relation 
between the growth of leaves and 
twigs and the development of strong 


blossom buds, and when he once 
understands that pruning may influ- 


ence very materially the relationship 
of the plant food within the plant, he 
can see clearly how important a part 
pruning may play in regulating the 
productiveness of his trees and, con- 
sequently, their profitableness. 

It should be understood that in all 
pruning problems, large trees and 
high yields are very closely associated 
with a plentiful supply of soil mois- 
ture and fertility. Good orchard man- 
agement should not only consider 
pruning in relation ‘to the type of 
growth and fruitfulness of apple trees, 
but it should also consider soil mois- 
ture and fertility as controlled by or- 
chard soil management. 


Pruning Young Trees 
The objects in the mind of the apple 


grower when he prunes young trees 
should be to secure mechanically 
strong trees capable of supporting 


large crops of fruit, which will come 
into bearing at any early age and 
which will have a large bearing sur- 
face well distributed over the trees. 
These three considerations are 
greatly influenced by pruning, and 
they have been defeated in many or- 
chards by the system of training em- 
ployed. Experience at the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and other experiment stations has 
shown that the modified leader type 
of training lends itself best to the 
attainment of these objects. The 
modified leader type is a combination 


of the open head and the central 
leader type. In general, it is devel- 
oped by training the trees to the 


leader type for the first four or five 
years and from then on treating them 
as one would treat open headed trees. 
These trees are low headed, spread- 
ing, and have from six to 10 scaffold 
branches distributed along and about 
a central stem. It is not possible to 
secure the several scaffold limbs from 
one season’s growth and have them 
properly distributed and in proper bal- 
ance, so the selection must extend 
over some three or four years, start- 
ing two or three new scaffold limbs 
each year. After the proper number 
and distribution of scaffold limbs has 
been obtained, the trees should be 
opened by discontinuing the leader. 
The modified leader system produces 
very strong trees, capable of support- 
ing large crops of fruit. 

In pruning young trees, work at the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and other. experiment 
stations indicates that the best-method 
of securing large trees which come 
into bearing early consists largely of 
corrective pruning in the form of 
thinning out, with a minimum of head- 
ing back—heading back only where it 
is necessary to maintain the desired 
form of tree and to maintain a proper 
balance between scaffold limbs. Cut- 
ting back young trees made them 
smaller. Table 1 shows the compara- 
tive value of light and heavy pruning 
with respect to size of trees. 

The lightest pruning which is con- 
sistent with securing a _ desirable 
framework is the type that should be 
employed in bringing trees into bear- 
ing. At the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, trees that have been 
lightly pruned by thinning out rather 
than by heading back are larger, pos- 
sess a much greater area of spur bear- 
ing wood, and come into bearing earlier 
than trees that have been heavily 


(Concluded on. page 29) 
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Reclamation Projects and 


Farm Relief Measures 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE in his message 
P: Congress took a stand against relief 

measures for agriculture which would 
result in better prices to producers. To state 
it another way, he does not believe in any- 
thing that partakes of the nature of a subsidy 
so far as agriculture is concerned. 

In another part of the message he encour- 
aged the development of reclamation projects 
in the West. The greatest possibilities in this 
direction, he stated, consisted in the impound- 
ing of water of comparatively large streams. 
Such projects, he reasoned, were beyond the 
means of private initiative, and he therefore 
took the position that government participa- 
tion was justified. 

It seems to us that government participa- 
tion in matters like this is as clearly a sub- 
sidy as farm relief measures would be. There 
is absolutely no distinction between the two 
in our opinion. One is as justified as the 
other from a subsidy standpoint. From the 
standpoint of public policy, we believe farm 
relief measures are more justified than rec- 
lamation projects. Farm relief legislation 
would correct a serious national problem. We 
do not need more land brought under the plow 
at present. Large numbers of agricultural 
Jeaders in the western states agree with us 
in this viewpoint, but it seems that the 
opinions of real estate dealers, power com- 
panies, transportation agencies, engineering 
concerns and other organized groups have 
more weight at Washington than those of 
farmers and fruit growers. 





Business Men’s Commission 


to Study Agriculture 


HARLES NAGEL, former secretary of 
> the United States Department of Com- 

merce, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Business Men’s Commission on Agricul- 
ture, which has been created jointly by the 
National Industrial Conference Board and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
According to announcements, the commission 
will study the agricultural situation in the 
United States with the object of developing a 


program that will protect the national inter- 
est in the form of a sound and prosperous 
agriculture. 

This new work is indirectly the result of the 
findings of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, which were presented a short time 
ago in a report which attracted a great deal 
of attention. The facts collected by the board 
and the analyses made by it show the agri- 
culture of the country to be in a decidedly 
unfavorable condition as compared with bus- 
iness and industry. The report is regarded 
by agricultural leaders and economists as the 
most important of the kind ever made. The 
report is regarded as all the more important 
because the investigation was conducted by 
industrial-minded persons; in fact, when it 
was reported that the Industrial Conference 
Board would make an investigation of’ agri- 
culture, farm leaders looked upon the proposi- 
tion with great skepticism. 

The Nationa) Industrial Conference Board 
did not attempt to develop a program. It 
simply collected the facts and presented them 
in a form in which they could speak for them- 


selves. The joint commission will attempt to 
bridge the gap and develop a constructive 
program. 


Without doubt the work of the commission 
will be watched with great interest. The 
commission has before it an opportunity to do 
a great piece of service, not only for agricul- 
ture but for the country in general. Let us 
hope that it will make a sincere effort to col- 
lect the evidence bearing on the situation, that 
the evidence will be fully and correctly inter- 
preted, and that the facts will be made public. 





The Grange Opposes Further 
Development Projects 


HE NATIONAL GRANGE has recently 

taken a stand against the development 

of any further drainage and irrigation 
projects on government funds. The grange 
has taken a wise stand, in our opinion. The 
present large production of agricultural prod- 
ucts constitutes one of the serious problems 
of agriculture. The bringing of more land 
under cultivation will simply aggravate the 
situation and will do no good for anyone ex- 
cept the interests which promote such proj- 
ects and which profit from the sale of real 
estate, etc. 

As population increases, the country will 
gradually need more land brought under cul- 
tivation. There are still large tracts of land 
which can be made productive, and there are 
ample means for providing for increased pop- 
ulation. With the advance of time, more of 
our unproductive land can gradually be 
brought under cultivation at a profit, but cer- 
tainly at present it would be unwise policy for 
the government to stimulate production by 
bringing more land under cultivation. 


The Farm Work Shop 


¥ THERE is any one thing that is clear in 





regard to agricultural production, it is 

that the farmer and fruit grower must be 
a Jack-of-all-trades nowadays. Gasoline and 
electric motors, washing machines, spray out- 
fits, lighting plants and many other modern 
developments have added a great variety of 
work to the responsibilities of growers. It is 
entirely out of the question to hire someone 
every time one of these outfits needs atten- 
tion. No one on the farm can afford it. It is 
imperative that the average fruit grower and 


“farmer make as well qualified a mechanic as 


possible out of himself. 

_ In this cennection the farm work shop de- 
serves consideration. Many farms have no 
place that deserves the name work shop. 
Such repair werk as is done is carried out in 
erdinary unheated sheds, in the barn, or in 
the basement In some eases. 
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Every grower should have a good wor 
shop. The best kind is one which is well 
sealed and fitted with a good stove. In suc 
a shop much valuable repair work can be done 
curing the winter, when most growers are not 
very busy. All equipment can be gotten into 
first-class condition for spring and summe 
work. Much valuable time will thus be saved 
during the busy season when the wise grower 
makes every minute count. 

In connection with such a work shop, it is a 
good plan to make during the active season a 
list of equipment which needs attention. It is 
a rather easy matter to make a list long 
enough to use up a large proportion of the 
spare time one has in the winter months, 





The Last Argument 


HOSE opposed to farm relief measures 
always fall back on one argument when 
they are met with clear logic. The 
state that if the government were to adopt 
measures that would improve prices for frui 
growers and farmers, the growers would soon 
increase production to such a point that all 
relief measures would be rendered worthless, 
We do not agree that reasonably better 
prices would appreciably increase production, 
It takes people and money to increase agricul 
tural production. People in general have 
been convinced in recent years that farming 
has not been paying very well. They will not, 
therefore, begin to move to the farms in ap- 
preciable numbers the moment that better 
prices are in prospect. Furthermore, the 
whole history of civilization shows that city 
people move to farms only in a small way, 
The movement is practically all in the oppo- 
site direction. 














































Laborers in our cities are now getting good 
wages. They will most certainly not be 
offered sufficiently high wages in the even 
that farm relief measures are passed to cause 
many of them to seek positions as farm hands, 

In addition to labor, capital will be needed 
to materially increase farm production._Capi- 
tal seeks the most profitable investment, 
Other lines of endeavor are now producing 
larger returns than agriculture, and it is quit 
unlikely that a slightly. improved price situa- 
tion (agriculture expects only cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit, the same as any 
other industry must obtain if it is to survive) 
would attract capital away from business, in- 
dustry and commerce into agriculture. 

Let us grant, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the passage of farm relief meas- 
ures would increase production. If such a 
thing should happen, our government would 
then be able to look its farmers square in the 
face and tell them that it had cleaned its 
hands, that it had done all it could, and that 
henceforth it was the job of farmers to de- 
velop methods of handling the surplus produc- 
tion they had brought about. 

Until our government has placed itself in a 
position to make a statement of this kind, it 
cannot meet its farmers with a clear con- 
science. The assumption that passage of 
farm relief legislation would increase produc- 
tion and thereby defeat its purpose is prob- 
ably not a valid one. Even if such legislation 
should increase production, the governmen 
would not, in anticipation thereof, be justified 
in refusing to make an honest attempt to 
place its farmers in a position of economic 
equality with other groups. 

Those who take the view that better prices 
for farm products would increase production 
unnecessarily are indirectly assuming that it 
is necessary to keep farmers in a continued 
state of bankruptcy to prevent them from pro- 
ducing too much. The acceptance of such a 
philosophy is an impossibility from the stand- 
point of both the farmer and the country at 
large. A nation which claims to be enlight- 
ened cannot afford to allow itself to be in- 
fluenced by such arguments. 
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Pruning the Bartlett Pear 
By A. H. Hendrickson 


University of California 


HE PRODUCTION of Bartlett 
pears has shown a marked in- 
crease during the past few years. 
Encouraged by the relatively high 
prices which prevailed during. and 
immediately following the World War, 
large plantings of this fruit were set 
out. Thoughtful growers realize that 
the prices received during this boom 
period will probably not be equaled 
again, at least not for many years. 
In order to make a profit, they know 
it will be necessary to reduce the 
expense of growing the crop as much 
as possible. Certain charges, such as 
taxes, interest and water, remain ap- 
proximately constant. With other 
items of expense, such as cultivating, 
cover crops, spraying and pruning, the 
varies somewhat from year to 
year, but in general these operations 
cost about as much when a small crop 
is produced as when the crop is large. 
Investigations with other fruits, as 
peaches for example, have shown that 
it costs nearly as much to gTow a five- 
ton crop on an acre as it does to pro- 
duce one twice as large. In producing 
the larger crop, the cost per ton is 
less than when a smaller crop is har- 
vested. The pear grower, then, is 
faced with the problem of producing a 
large tonnage of high quality fruit 
per acre and thus reducing the cost 
per ton. Some of the factors involved 
in producing and maintaining high 
yields are cultivation, spraying, blight 
control and pruning. One of the most 
perplexing problems is how to prune 
pear trees for greatest production of 
high quality fruit. 
Nature of the Bartlett Pear Tree 
The Bartlett pear produces most of 
its fruit on spurs which ordinarily 
live for many years. One of the requi- 
sites of a high yielding pear tree is 
that it have an abundance of vigorous 
spurs well distributed over the tree. 
The pruning should be of such a na- 
ture as to avoid shading the spurs by 
dense foliage; to keep the fruiting 
wood in a healthy, vigorous condition; 
and to provide new spurs to replace 


cost 


the old and weak spurs, as well as 
those which are injured or broken 
off during harvest. The usual 


method of pruning mature trees con- 
sists in thinning out the smaller 
branches wherever the tree seems 
too thick and in cutting back to later- 
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Figure 


2.—A, three-year-old Bartlett pear tree with three main scaffold branches. 


als. The safest criterion of pruning 
is to be found in the response of the 
tree itself. If the tree bears heavily 
and also continues to make a suit- 


able amount of new growth, it may be 
assumed that the pruning is probably 
way. A 


being done in a satisfactory 





marked decrease in production, if ac- 
companied by an increase in vege- 
tative growth, usuaily indicates that 
the pruning has been too. severe. 
Heavy cutting back tends to produce 
a few vigorous shoots from the buds 
immediately below the cut, with the 














Figure 1.—Aged Bartlett pear tree with an abundance of old, weak spurs. 
tivity of such trees is often improved by removing a portion of 


The produe- 
the spur system 


consequent production of compara- 
tively few new spurs. Thinning out 
tends to encourage the production of 
fruit spurs, without the production of 
excessively long vegetative shoots. 
However, a certain amount of new 
wood each year is desirable, as it is 
upon this new wood that the fruii 
spurs are produced the second season 


Spur Pruning Sometimes Necessary 


old trees or 
where the water supply 
condition sometimes reached it 
which practicaily no new growth is 
made. Judicious cutting back in these 
cases is generally helpful in encourag 
ing the development of new shoots 
upon which the fruit spurs are late 
produced. Orchards which have been 
in this weakly vegetative conditior 
for a number of years often have to 
many old spurs, and the bearing ol 
the tree may often be improved by 
removing about one-fifth or more o! 
the old spurs (Figure 1). Such tree: 
often set entirely too many fruits, and 
the general condition of the trees, as 


in orchards 


is scanty, a 


In very 


is 


well as the size of the fruit, is often 
improved by this spur pruning. 
Another condition which is some- 


times found in old orchards is one in 


which the trees have entirely too 
many branches. These branches are 
often of considerable size, and it is 


difficult for the grower to realize that 
the removal of some of these brarches 
would benefit the tree. Not many 
growers have the ability to look ahead 
and see what a tree will look like some 
time in the dim future. Branches which 
are only as large in diameter as lead 
pencils soon attain the size of broom- 
sticks and then in a few years are two 
inches or more in diameter. A care- 
ful thinning in such cases often helps 
to re-establish fruiting wood’ in the 
center of the tree. This procedure 
greatly increases the bearing area of 
the tree. In one case observed by the 
writer, mature pear trees which had 
become too thick were carefully 
thinned by the owner. The entire job 
was not done, however, in one year, 
but several years were required for 
its completion. Instead of production 
falling off, it actually increased until 
the trees produced at the rate of 
slightly below 30 tons per acre, which 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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years of age, 


B, The same tree after pruning. 
ready to go to work producing pears 


C, The same tree at 


four years of age. D. The same tree at fiv 
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FTER the pomological party had 
spent two days visiting various 
parts of the famous Wenatchee 

district, and after the members had 
devoured a large proportion of the 
mountain trout of that section of the 
country at the never-to-be-forgotten 
fish fry on the banks of Icicle River, 
the Wenatchee Chamber of Commerce 
conveyed us in autos across country 
to Yakima. The 110-mile trip was 
made by way of the famous Blewett 
Pass, and there was magnificent 
mountain scenery in view practically 
all the way. 

Arriving at Yakima, the party was 
well taken care of by the Chamber of 
Commerce and various other organiza- 
tions. Within a day the party had 
visited a great many points of inter- 
est in the valley. 

General Characteristics 

The Yakima Valley is located in 
suuth central Washington. It is about 
125 miles long and from five to 15 
miles wide, running from northwest 
to southeast. Five tributary valleys 
are part of the district. About 300,000 
acres of Jand are under irrigation, and 
much more can be brought under 
trrigation by the building of suitable 
reservoirs. 

The district has about 40,000 acres 
in fruit. While it does not grow quite 
80 many apples as are grown at We- 
natchee, it grows larger quantities of 
most other fruits, and the total ship- 
ments of fruits are larger on the ay- 
erage than the shipments made out 
of the Wenatchee section. In addi- 
tion to the fruits, large quantities of 
general farm crops are grown. The 
agriculture is much more diversified 
at Yakima than at Wenatchee. There 
are more newly planted orchards in 
evidence at Yakima than in any other 
section we visited in the Northwest. 

The fruit shipments from the se«- 
tion in 1925 consisted of the following 
mumber of cars: apples 14,500, pears 
2700, peaches 851, cherries 295, plums 
and prunes 243, apricots 27, grapes 
183, strawberries 20, and mixed fruits 
1900. 

Irrigation Necessary 

The rainfall at Yakima is about 
eight to 10 inches a year, most of 
which falls in the winter. At the time 
of our visit in early July, less than 
one inch had fallen since February. 
Irrigation is therefore necessary for 
the growing of all products. Several 


Jarge irrigation projects supply the 
water. The systems are well devel- 
oped. There are large ditches which 


bring the water from the reservoirs 
and distribute it to the various or- 
ehards, and in a number of places 
there are also other ditches which 
remove the excess of water from the 
land. 

For the most part the winters at 
Yakima are mild. However, in some 
seasons the temperature reaches 2060 
degrees below zero. Such cold spells 
are of short duration. Occasionally 
they come early in the winter, and in 
such cases they cause considerable 
winter killing. As a rule, the cold 
waves last only a short time. 

There is more damage from spring 
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By C. E. Durst 


gen supply, however, is deficient. To 
supply this, the growers plant cover 
crops, consisting chiefly of alfalfa. 
This is rarely cut, and when it is, the 
euttings are allowed to remain on the 


land. Considerable quantities of 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia are applied in addition. These 


isvally in the spring of the 


are added 


center of the tree. This method of 
training encourages the development 
of fruit buds and the production of 
highly colored fruit. Dr. Kloeber pre- 
fers to have the fruit buds develop in 
the exposed portions of the tree, as 
the fruits which set on the interior 
lack high color. He is opposed to 
heading back of any kind. 
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Fhis apple tree, which is typical of thousands of trees in the Pacific Northwest, shows 


the open type of tree that is maintained. 
threngh the center of the tree. 


year, although they are sometimes ap- 
plied im the fall. 


Pruning Methods 


The pruning methods employed at 
Yakima are similar to those prac- 
ticed in other northwestern sections. 
The trees are trained to open heads 
from the beginning. The accompany- 
ing picture shows how Dr. J. S. 
Kloeber is training his trees. The 
picture was taken in July, but even 
so the tree was sufficiently open that 
daylight could be seen through the 


Note that the clear sky can be seen directly 


Orchard of J. 8. Kloeber, Yakima, Wash. 


On the Arthur Evans place, consist- 
ing of 100 acres of orchard, we saw a 
most interesting demonstration of 
propping of pear trees. -Mr. Evans 
has been practicing the Caldwell sys- 
tem of pruning successfully. We saw 
many pear trees whose branches had 
been spread apart by means of braces 
and props. This method promotes the 
formation of fruit buds for the suc- 
ceeding year’s crop. Like most other 
growers, Mr. Evans had alfalfa grow- 
ing in his orchards. 

We paid a brief visit to the orchard 
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of William P. Sawyer and there sav 
an extreme case of heading back of 
Bartlett pears. Mr. Sawyer heads back 
the annual growth every year, allow 
ing but two to six inches to remain, 
His trees have made practically no 
gain in height during the last 16 years, 
He claims he has been getting good 
results and that he has been able to 
keep his trees within bounds by thig 
kind of pruning. 
Spraying 

Yakima is bothered with practically 
the same insects and diseases that are 
common in other northwestern fruit 
sections. There are not so many sta- 
tionary spraying outfits in operation 
as at Wenatchee, but the interest in 
these outfits is increasing, and the 
number will no doubt be enlarged. Wea 
saw a very interesting demonstration 
of one of these outfits on the place of 
Dr. J. S. Kloeber. This outfit sup- 
plied 78 acres of apples interplanted 
with Baftlett pears. The four cylinder 
pump of standard manufacture is run 
by an electric motor. It was supply- 
ing, with apparently no great effort, 
six spray guns at 500 pounds pressure, 
The six guns applied about 1000 gal- 
lons in 35 minutes. This amounts to 
about 15,000 gallons in a day of 10 
hours. Dr. Kloeber states that seven 
men (one for each gun and one to 
watch the outfit and mix the spray 
material) can spray the apples on the 
entire 78 acres in 33 to 37 hours and 
the pears in 42 to 46 hours. The out- 
fit cost $5300. One-inch pipe is used 
for the mains and three-fourths-inch 
pipe is used for the laterals. A special 
pipe that is heavier than the ordinary 
kind is used. The longest main ig 
2400 feet. At the most distant outlet 
the pressure is only 31 pounds less 
than at the central plant. 





















Visit Nursery 
We made a visit to the Washington 
Nursery Company at Toppenish, which 
proved extremely interesting. This 
nursery is said to be the largest in 
the Pacific Northwest. It grew 100 
acres of fruit seedlings this season. 
Two tons of apple seeds were planted, 
the seeds being obtained from pomace 
mills located at Yakima. At the time 
of our visit, it was planned to set 
800,000 buds during .the budding sea- 
son. The entire grounds are irrigated, 
and the conditions seem especially 
favorable for tree growth. Young trees 
grow so vigorously that they can be 
headed back in June and will then 
form a good framework before the 
end of the season. It is thus possible 
to produce in one season a tree which 
looks like a two-year-old. The nursery 
shipped 43 cars of seedlings east of 
the Mississippi River last season, 


The Variety Question 

The variety situation at Yakima is 
typical of what i i 
throughout the Northwest. 
early days numerous varieties were 
planted. As time advanced, it was 
found that many of these were un- 
profitable. Within recent years grow- 
ers have been rapidly reducing the 
number of varieties. The number is 
. now settling down t 




































frosts at Yakima 
than at Wenatchee 
and smudging is 
more commonly 


practiced. The De- 
licious apple is quite 


subject to frost in- 
jury in the valley 
and for this reason 


is not as popular as 
at Wenatchee. The 
damage from hail is 
probably not as large 
as at Wenatchee on 
the average. 


Soils, Fertilizers and 
Cover Crops 


The soils at Yaki- 
ma are rather rich 
ip minerals, and it is 
unnecessary to sup- 
piv phosphorus and 
potash The nitro- 


Northwest. They 





Irrigation ditches like thie ene are quite common in the Pacific 


are constructed along the higher ground 


so that the water can be distributed by gravity 





Power plant and mixing tanks for stationary spraying outfit in 
orchard of J. S. Kloeber, Yakima, Wash. The plant is to 
be covered with a building later 





a very few in th 
ease of all fruits. In 
the case of apples, 
tree census taken in 
1925 shows the fol 
lowing percentages 
of different varie- 
ties: Winesap 42.6 
Jonathan 18.7, Deli 
cious 13.6, Rome 12, 
and all others nine, 
Winesap, Rome and 
Delicious are gain- 
ing in acreage and 
the Jonathan is los- 
ing. 

The pear varieties 
of Yakima _ consist 
of the following per- 
centages of the total 
Plantings in 1925: 
Bartletts 71, Winter 

(Concluded on 

page 18) 
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Some Interesting Facts About Apples 
By T. J. Talbert 


University of Missouri 


HE APPLE is one of the oldest 

and most important of the fruits 

cultivated for their fleshy parts. 
It is universally recognized as the 
king of fruits. It is a native to the 
temperate forests of Europe and Asia 
and apparently was cultivated before 
the beginning of written history. 
Small apples, similar to those found 
wild at the present time in the Swiss 
forests, have been found in the ancient 
lake dwellings of Switzerland. The 
apple was grown as a garden fruit by 
the Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans, 
and from their written descriptions 
we know that the fruit had been im- 
proved considerably since the time of 
the lake dwellers. Historians have 
found references to the apple in the 
ancient and medieval literature of 
many countries. Investigations also 
show that the apple has been culti- 
vated for centuries in many parts of 
the world. 


Propagated by Seeds Until Recently 

Although the art of graftage was 
known to the Romans, and has been 
practiced to some extent by gardeners 
since their time, it is probable that 
most apple trees were propagated by 
seeds until fairly recently. It must 
be remembered that until the last cen- 
tury apples were not grown primarily 
for their fruit, but for cider. Size 
and quality were, therefore, secondary 
considerations. There was a consid- 
erable apple industry in America dur- 
ing colonial times and during the 
earlier years of the republic. 


Johnny Appleseed 


One of the most interesting person- . 


ages of this period was the semi- 
mythical Johnny Appleseed, who is 
said to have been the founder of the 
apple industry in the Middle West. 
Our knowledge of this man-is based 
on a brief biography written on brown 
He is said to have 
been a “very smart, intelligent young 
man” until he received a kick from a 
mule which fractured his skull. After 
i'that accident he became interested in 
apple growing and wandered from 
place to place planting apple seeds. 
He would obtain from cider mills all 
the apple seeds which he could carry 
on his back, and then go to some 
locality where apple trees were 
scarce and start a nursery. When his 
trees became old enough, he would 
sell them and get a new supply of 
seeds and move on to anothér settle- 
ment. It is said that he always had 
plenty of money, yet would walk 
without shoes even in winter. In- 
stead of using a hat, he wore upon 
his head a tin kettle, 


money but for pleasure. They took-a 
keen interest in the development of 
new varieties, and the ambition of the 
amateur apple grower was to have in 
his planting examples of every variety 
of apple known. 

Even at the present time many hor- 
ticultural societies offer small prizes 
at their annual fruit shows for promis- 


nurseries who made great efforts to 
disseminate certain varieties in which 
they had financial interests. 
The Ben Davis and Baldwin Battle 
From 1880 to 1900 the commercial 
apple industry was increasing at a 
rapid rate. During this time the rela- 
tive merits from the commercial stand- 
point of various varieties were being 











This picture shows medium, late and early blooming varieties of seedling apples. The 
tree marked A is in full bloom, that marked B is in the cluster bud stage, and that 


marked C has dropped its petals 


. ing new varieties of fruits. This prac- 
tice was much more common, how- 
ever, from 1850 to 1880. Fifty years 
ago these were the most important 
parts of the exhibit. Dean Bailey, 
formerly of Cornell University, has 
related how the grave and be- 
whiskered judges solemnly considered 
the plates of new sorts of apples and 
either pronounced them promising, 
recommending that further trials be 
made of them, or condemned them as 
of no value and forbade their further 
exhibition. Most of our standard 
apple varieties originated before or 
during this period, as a result of the 
interest of amateurs, aided by the 


studied by experiment stations. The 
battle between the Baldwin and the 
Ben Davis was hotly waged, with vic- 
tory for the Baldwin in the North and 
the Ben Davis in the South. Much 
breath and printers’ ink were expend- 
ed in decidimg whether or not the 
Gano was a different variety from the 
Ben Davis. This period also marks 
the beginning of the scientific breed- 
ing of fruits by the state experiment 
stations. 


Few Varieties Originated by Man 


Since most of the described varie- 
ties of apples originated before 1900, 
it follows that few of them came as 


the result of crosses where both par- 
ents were known. Hedrick of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station in 1912 stated that of the 
3000 or more varieties of apples that 
had been described, not one is known 
to have come from a self-fertilized 
seed. Gourley of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station gives the 
origin of 633 recognized varieties of 
apples, as follows: 


Both parents known-............ 2 
One parent’ know?: ... + 203 ossace 3 
Originated as bud sport 
Neither parent known 


It is an interesting fact that prac- 
tically every variety of value and of 
commercial importance was origi- 
nated as a chance seedling. By a 
chance seedling is meant the develop- 
ment of an apple from a seed that 
may have been dropped by man or 
by birds or distributed by other 
carriers or agencies. If a seedling 
tree is produced and reaches fruiting 
age, someone may observe its fruiting 
habits, and more especially the flavor, 
color and quality of the fruit pro- 
duced. Promising and worthy chance 
seedlings have from time to time 
been brought to the attention of the 
public and particularly to the notice 
of nurserymen. The best of these 
have been named and propagated and 
introduced to the fruit growers. It 

- took many years; therefore, to test 
varieties produced as chance seedlings, 
and no doubt some have been dis- 
carded that may have been worthy of 
propagation. 


Breeding, Not Selection, 


Important 


Very little has been accomplished 
in the breeding of apples. However, 
our good varieties evidently arose as 
a result of crossing, even though the 
parents are unknown. There is a 
possibility of improvement in apple 
varieties through scientific breeding. 
Since there is apparently no opportu- 
nity of improving the apple by selec- 
tion, natural or controlled, crossing is 
the only method available. Hence, it 
is reasonable to expect more new and 
profitable varieties to be originated in 
the future from controlled crosses or 
known parentage. This is true be- 
cause very few seedlings are being 
planted by growers and less attention 
is generally given to chance seedlings, 
and nearly all of the agricultural ex- 


Apple 


_ periment stations of apple producing 


states are carrying forward apple 

breeding projects. 
The New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station reports 





which at meal time 
was used for culi- 
nary purposes. No 
doubt, however, this 
man, Jonathan Chap- 
man, known as John- 
ny Appleseed, ren- 
dered a distinct and 
outstanding service 
to the early settlers 
of the Middle West 
by getting them: to 
plant fruit trees. The 
apple industry was 
consequently encour- 
aged and developed 
in this region much 
earlier than it might 
otherwise have been. 


Variety Testing Pe- 
riod 

It was during the 
period from 1830 to 
1880 that the most 
marked improve- 
ment in apple varie- 
ties took place. Au- 
thorities have desig- 
nated this as the am- 
ateur period in 
American horticul- 
ture. A great many 
men went into the 
orchard business 
during this time, 
many not for 





Left—An eight-year-old promising seedling tree carrying a heavy 
from a Rome on Geneton cross which blooms about 10 days later than most standard varieties 





load of apples. Kight—An eight-year-old 


that out of 106 indi- 
viduals resulting 
from crossi ngs, 
14 were consid- 
ered _ promising. 
Scion wood from 
these crosses has 
been sent to fruit 
growers and experi- 
ment stations for 
further test. One ap- 
ple, named the Cort- 
land, has been high- 
ly recommended, but 
has not been out- 
standing enough to 
even promise to re- 
place the standard 
sorts of apples. 

The Missouri Ag- 
ricultural Experi- 
ment Station has 
been breeding ap- 
ples for many years 
with the object of 
obtaining new varie- 
ties more resistant 
to spring frosts or 
which bloom later 
than the standard 
varieties now being 
grown. At the pres- 
ent time, 100 seed- 
lings resulting from 
crosses appear prom- 
ising enough to jus- 

(Concluded on 
page 26) 


seedling apple tree 
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HERE has rarely been a more 

spectacular and sudden increase 

in the production of any perish- 
able agricultural commodity in the 
history of the nation than has 
been the case with the grape. As 
late as 1921, something less than 
40,000 cars of fresh grapes were 
shipped from all of the _ produc- 
ing areas of the country. In 1925, 
over 80,0v0 cars were shipped from 
the same districts, and in the year 
now closing the total production will 
closely approximate the latter figure. 
Carload shipments of grapes are 
nearly sufficient to supply a crate of 
24 pounds net to every man, woman 
and child in the United States. Of 
this immense~ total, California pro- 
duces anywhere from 75 to 85 per 
cent of the entire crop, depending 
upon the season. The brief table 
given below indicates the compara- 
tive importance of the leading states 
of commercial production in the ship- 
ment of grapes, and in addition con- 
veys some 
strides this industry has made in the 
past few years. 


California Grows Large 
Tonnage 

It will be noted at once that Cali- 
fornia has contributed a large share 
of this increase in tonnage. The car- 
load shipments of fresh grapes have 
reached such proportions that the 
movement of this commodity over the 
rail lines, and the handling of the 
product in the terminal markets, has 
become a national question affecting 
the. distribution of other perishable 
crops and involves economic consid- 
erations of vast importance to the 
country as a whole. 

Farmers and fruit growers in sec- 
tions of the United States other than 
California cannot appreciate the al- 
most dramatic increase in the pro- 
duction of grapes on the Pacific 
Coast. The onward march of acreage 
and plantings in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys has practically 
subordinated all other lines of agri- 
cultural production in that state. The 
big impetus to grape planting in Cali- 
fornia was given during the period of 
abnormally high prices for raisins 
which prevailed during and after the 
World War. The control of the price 
situation by reason of a monopoly of 
the product resulted in a price level 
which proved exceedingly attractive, 
and the net result was greatly in- 
creased plantings. It has been stated 
that California grape growers, organ- 
ized in a strong raisin association, 
failed to recognize one of the very 
fundamentals of economic procedure, 
namely, that while they might be able 
to control the price, they could not 
control production, especially of a 
crop which comes into bearing in the 
third year after planting. 


Acreage Greatly Increased in 1919-21 


The years 1919, 1920 and 1921 wit- 
messed an unprecedented acreage 
planted to grapes in California. In 
1919, the acreage of all grapes, in- 
cluding wine, table and raisin varie- 
ties, totaled but 322,000 acres. At the 
present time, according to figures re- 
leased by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of California, the total bearing 
acreage in that state alone amounts 
to the astounding figure of 653,236 
acres. If these huge plantings could 
be brought together in one great 
vineyard, they would cover an area 
larger than many of the states of 
the Union. The raisin grape varieties 
of California, including Thompson 
Seedless and Muscat, constitute the 
largest share of the total acreage, 
with wine or juice grapes ranking 
second, including such varieties as 
Zinfandel, Alicante, Mission, Carig- 
nane, Mataro, etc., and table grapes 
ranking third, including such leading 
varieties as Tokay, Malaga, Emperor 
and Cornichon. 

Areas of Production In Far West 

It might be well to point out that 
the grape varieties grown in Cali- 
fornia, as well as in Arizona, where a 
limited acreage is now coming on in 


Share of 


idea of the remarkable . 





Harvesting scene in a California vineyard. 
ness and flavor better when packed in the field than when handled in large central 


packing houses 


y < 


Americas Fruit Grower Magazene 


The Grape Deal in the United States 
By F. W. Read 


California Fruit Exchange 





Some growers claim the fruit retains its crisp- 





COMPARATIVE 
1921 TO 


Leading districts. 1921, 
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Ozark Territory (Arkansas; 

Missouri, Oklahoma)....... 
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Thompson Seedless grapes grown in the Salt River Valley of Arizona. 


29 
1922. 


Cars. 
$3,952 
6,020 
7,720 
1,558 
669 


GRAPE SHIPMENTS FROM IMPORTANT 
1925) WITH ESTIMATE 


1923, 


69,933 


STATES 
FOR SEASON OF 1926, 








(SEASONS 


Estimate. 
1926. 
Cars. 
65,000 
5,000 
6,000 
1,200 


1,061 


1,500 
81,669 78,700 








The size of the 
berries and bunches and the crop of the vine as a whole are rather unusual and 
cannot be regarded as typical 


the Salt River Valley, are confined 


- mainly to the so-called European or 


Vinifera type of grape, quite different 
in general characteristics from the 
so-called slip skin eastern grape of 
the Labrusca type or from the Musca- 
dine grapes of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf states. The major varieties of 
European grapes grown in California 
have been given above, but of course 
there are literally hundreds of varie- 
ties produced on the Pacific Coast, a 
description of which would fill a fair- 
sized catalog. 

Grapes are grown in virtually every 
county in California, but the San 
Joaquin Valley is the main producing 
area, with production centered around 
the cities of Fresno and Lodi, and 
with plantings extending in almost a 
solid block up and down the course 
of this entire area. The high class 
Malaga table grape production cen- 
ters in the Fresno district, while the 
Bright Flame Tokay finds its home in 
the Lodi and Florin sections in the 
north central part of the state. 
Thompson Seedless and Muscat, two 
other very important table grape 
varieties, also used for raisin and 
juice purposes, center in the lower 
San Joaquin Valley. Black juice 
grapes are raised throughout the 
state and are particularly famous in 
the Napa and Sonoma valleys of the 
coast sections north of San Francisco. 

The earliest grapes in the United 
States are produced in the Coachella 
and Imperial valleys of southern 
California. These producing areas 
are below sea level and brjng in their 
production of Malaga and Thompson 
grapes the latter part of June and 
early July. The Salt River Valley of 
Arizona, centering around the city of 
Phoenix, is ,virtually an extension of 
the early producing areas of south- 
ern California. The grapes produced 
in these hot, arid, reclaimed desert 
lands offer special problems in the 


way of production, packing and trans- 


portation apart from those encoun- 
tered in other producing areas of the 
Pacific Slope. 

Carlot shipments of California 
grapes usually begin in July, and con- 
tinue well on through the month of 
November, with the Emperor grape, 
the beautiful red variety which keeps 
so well in cold storage, winding up 
the deal. The Emperor, one of the 
choicest of table varieties, is grown 


in California in Tulare and Fresno ° 


counties, and a large portion of the 
finest selection of this variety is 
placed in sawdust and stored in kegs 
or lugs for the holiday trade. Cali- 
fornia’s peak of shipments usually 
occurs during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, when Malagas, 
Tokays, Thompson Seedless, and the 
various black juice grape varieties 
are moving to market in a _ solid 
phalanx, oftentimes totaling as high 
as 1000 cars a day. 


Grape Producing Areas of the East 


Considering for a moment the grape 
producing areas of the East, the 
grapes of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio are produced for the most 
part in a rather narrow strip of land 
called the grape belt, extending 
along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie. New York is next to the larg- 
est grape producing state in the 
Union. There are three small dis- 
tricts within the state in which 
grapes are grown commercially. 
First, and by far the most important, 
is the Chautauqua grape belt, extend- 
ing along the southeastern border of 
Lake Erie. In the New York portion, 
this narrow belt averages’ three 
miles in width, and is about 50 miles 
long. On this narrow sloping plain, 
there are about 35,000 acres of 
grapes. The second important grape 
region in New York state is the so- 
called Central Lakes region of west- 
ern New York, often called the 
Keuka grape district. Authorities 
agree there are about 15,000 acres of 
grapes in this section. The region 
along the Hudson River from Ger- 
mantown to West Point is the third 

(Continued on page 24) 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 











One of the most profitable orchards in Berrien County, Michigan—A pple Ridge Farm, 
“ at New Troy. Brought to high productivity with SeW Line Suifen 
A. Boyd, owner, at le 


5 years 


of S-W Dry Lime Sulfur 
in L. A. Boyd’s orchard 


“the fruit is as near perfect 
as it is possible to produce” 
says Bridgman (Michigan) Enterprise 


In 5 years the team of L. A. Boyd and S-W 
Dry Lime Sulfur have made run-down 
Apple Ridge Farm, New Troy, Michigan, 
one of the county’s show orchards. 


For restoring neglected properties or pre- 
serving healthy ones, rely on S-W Dry Lime 
Sulfur. It remains effective longer, is very 
economical to use, and harms only pests. Put 
this profit-improving spray to work for you! 











Trade Mark Registered 


Keep this valuable Guide handy 


“The S-W Spraying Guide and other liter- : 
ature give complete directions for controlling - 
every orchard and garden pest. There is a © 


Sherwin-Williams dealer near you. Ask him 640 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


for this material or write us for a copy. 
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Page 12 " American Fruit Grower Magazine For 
s H he Des Moines Ice and Fuel Com- the nitrate content of the soil on the | H 
Iowa Meetings and Mid- nag So Moines. Ta. several plots showed considerable recap =a P pnt Co! 
iti i were represented in variation. The soil on one plot con- pear has been 
West Exposition a Success ine cattle, ter Meee: Colorado, Il- tained 59 pounds of nitrate per acre, Teiving excellent results at the 
"THE IOWA State Horticultural So- jinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- whereas that on a plot immediately | South Haven (Michigan) - Experiment NNt 
ciety and the Iowa Fruit Growers’ 5.» Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, adjacent contained only 17 pounds of | Station, according to an article by A ies 
Association held their annual meet- Onio Oregon, South Dakota and Wis- nitrate per acre. On March 27 of the | Stanley Johnston in the Michigan January 
ings this year in connection with the ¢onsin, following spring, only 12 pounds of | Quarterly Bulletin. Silver | 
Sixth Mid-West Horticultural Exposi- “The following officers were elected nitrate per acre were found on the| This variety is raised in consider- ” Winte 
tion at Des Moines‘on November 16- by the Iowa State Horticultural So- plot first mentioned and 11 pounds on | able quantity in England and is quite Grower: 
20. ciety for the coming year: president, the other. Tests made on still other | popular there. Two trees of the January 
The meetings were addressed by ¢ QO, Garrett, Des Moines; vice-presi- plots showed similar results; that is, | variety were planted at South Haven annual 
horticultural experts from Iowa and gent, C. H. True, Edgewood; trea- the nitrate in the soil in the fall had |in 1897. Since the trees have begun [hf Secreta 
other states. Topics of particular im- gyrer, F, O. Harrington, Williams- nearly disappeared by the following |to bear, they have proved unusually Thirt 
portance to the growers of the Middle purg: and secretary, R. S. Herrick, spring, and the nitrate content of all | productive, and the fruit is of excel- Dakota 
West were covered. It seemed that pes Moines. The directors will con- plots was then almost uniformly low. |lent quality. Favorable reports have Aberde¢ 
some of the sessions were a little gist of F. B. Paddock, R. M. Clark, J. It was suggested that organisms in | been made of it from time to time. E. Han 
crowded with speakers, but no doubt g wilson, Sr., George A. Schurke, E. the soil may have caused the loss of |The variety was introduced by lege, Br 
the growers desired to secure as wide yw. Sherman, S. W. Snyder, Earl Fer- part of the nitrate, although “the Thomas Rivers, an English pomologist, Anbt 
a variety of information as possible. ris, D. H. Culver, W. G. DuMont, J. leaching effect of the winter rains |in 1894. Horticu 
The exposition was held in the Colil- B. Green, Millard’ Harrington and Played a very important part.” Atten- The tree is a moderate grower. On ary <7 
seum, which is a large structure. The Mark G. Thornburg. tion was called to the value of winter |the station grounds the trees” have Lincoln, 
building was completely filled with The Iowa Fruit Growers’ Associa- cover crops a8 a means of reducing | set a full crop of fruit year after year. Annu: 
exhibits of fruits, vegetables and tion elected the following officers: this loss of available nitrogen through | The variety seems to be an exception- Horticu 
flowers from a considerable number president R. M. Clark, Mitchellville; leaching. . ally good pollinizer for Bartlett and ary 12- 
of states, all arranged in magnificent vice-president, George Koth, Des The results of the experiments made | several other standard varieties. At Phersor 
fashion. There was a large attend- Moines; consulting chemist, Prof. C. show that the available nitrogen ap- |South Haven the trees have never Annu: 
ance of citizens from Des Moines and WN. Kinney, Des Moines; and secre- plied in one year, even if it may not | blighted, although this does not indi- Growers 
surrounding territory. tary-treasurer, R. S. Herrick, Des have been used by the crop because of |cate that the variety is immune to January 
The winners of the more important Moines. extremely dry weather during the blight. However, the type of growth Bowen, 
contests relating to fruit were as fol- The Mid-West Horticultural Expo- growing season, is not likely to be | is rather short and hard, suggesting Annu: 
lows: best barrel (McIntosh), D. C. sition 1s held every two years. The available for the next year’s crop, for | that it probably has considerable re- ff porticu 
Webster, La Crescent, Minn.; best date and place of the next exposition the winter rains will have removed it sistance to blight. The fruit is me now 80:1 
five boxes (Delicious), Apple Grove will be decided at the next annual from the soil. The low content of |dium to above in size, typically, pyri- 405 Mo 
Orchards, Mitchellville, Ia.; best meeting of the Iowa State Horticul- nitrates found in the soil in the spring | form, although somewhat variable in Annu: 
single box (Jonathan), E. O. Worth, tural Society. also suggests the desirability of hav- |shape; the skin is shining green, ticultur: 
Mondamin, Ia.; best five bushel ing some readily available nitrogen in | dotted and overlaid in varying 19-20, it 
basket (Northwestern Greening), P he Soil fertilizers applied to crops in the jamounts with russet; the stem is Week, 
William Vetsch, La Crescent, Minn.; Nitrates Lost from the Soi spring in order to obtain early vigor- | long and woody; and the flesh is pale serene | 
best single bushel basket (Rome During the Winter ous growth.—The Fertilizer Review. yellow with a slight pinkish tinge, peat 
Beauty), Clarence Bowers, Salem, d e melting, very juicy and sweet. The Horticul 
Ind.; best 10 trays (Grimes Golden), L°ss of nitrates from the soil dur- Johnny Applesee Prize quality is pronounced as very good. January 
Apple Grove Orchards, Mitchellville, ing the winter is shown in a report Awarded The fruit is not quite as attractive as Atkinso: 
Ia.; best five trays (Delicious), Wil- recently published by the Arkansas might be desired. If the variety had Winte 
fred Dyer, Cedaredge, Colo.; best sim- Agricultural Experiment Station as 1 THE September issue we an- ja golden russet color instead of a Biota g 
gle tray (Jonathan), E. O. Worth, Bulletin 205. Data presented indicate nounced a prize contest for the best | greenish russet, it might surpass the dates, J 
Mondamin, lIa.; best five plates that no matter how large a quantity Johnny Appleseed letter. The first | Bosc, its nearest rival, in most BE. Pollit 
(Jonathan), James Withem, Monda- of nitrate may be in the soil in the prize was won by Elizabeth Newell of | respects, especially in earliness of Anaus 
min, Ia.; best single plate (McIn- fall, only a small quantity remains Terre Haute, Ind. _ Twenty-four states | bearing and productivity. However, celberal 
tosh), D. C. Webster, La Crescent, there in the following spring. were represented in the contest. its appearance is as good as or better 13. $ 
Minn. The grand sweepstakes trophy The data were gathered in a study The club was established by Wal- | than that'of many other commercial State U; 
cup in the fruit department was won of the effect of cultivation on the ton Holmes Webb of Waverly, Mo., as | pear varieties. : Winte 
by the Apple Grove Orchards, Mitch- moisture and the nitrate in the soil of a memorial to Johnny Appleseed. It The harvesting season at South tHeutture 
ellville, Ia., whose exhibits scored 20 plots of ground that had received has members in all parts of the coun- | Haven occurs at about the middle of ary 10-1 
44014 points. The cup was donated different treatment. On October 14 try and in several foreign countries. | September. The variety ripens a few Morgant 
. ee days ahead of the Bosc. The fruit Easter 
= a — becomes edible sooner than that of ortion! 
the Bose, and it will not keep as long, Februar’ 
although it may be held for a consid- Pherson 
erable time in cold storage. ; | 
Py The variety has not been propa- 
gated and catalogued by American Chile; 
nurserymen. The experiment station 
A REGISTERED TRADE NAME has propagated a few trees for dis- 
tribution for trial purposes, and now ITRA 
Power a, ray Be & one or two nurseries are propagating I larg 
it in a limited way. The variety is fruit gre 
A ae ay: qusii« recommended for home use and for a tainous 
Rogue ie h the splendid duccess of MYERS SELF-OILING limited commercial trial. never fa 
POWER SPRAY PUMPS and complete POWER SPRAY has bee 
RIGS is built. _— are we en ee ae aan ae ae : per shot 
one By andi on spraving “equipment. ; Injurious Effects of Straw material 
> iti elf- € s workin yarts, 
2a at ancke or quadruple x porcelain NJURIOUS effects sometimes follow <cedig 
lined eylinders, other exclusive improvements in the plowing under of a heavy coat- nitrate 
design and construction, all so i f ft h tra r ther r steamers 
combined and refined as to pro- ng OF iresh straw or other crop 25 to 30 
vide the utmost in spraying perfec- NO. growth. As a result, the following aues of 
i é sta es res ot i 
ae Rieti Bower Pomne 120 paced is stunted in growth in many comes fr 
which have influenced so many MYERS cases, ; Export 
favorable testimonials from — GIANT Investigators who have looked into bese. tail 
tow, oe this problem believe that the straw | doupt th 
If you are particular about your —~LOW DOWN serves as an attractive medium for United ¢ 
spraying, check your costs and [SPRAY RIG, certain kinds of bacteria which multi- building 
watch your results, you demand ply rapidly and which use up the nitro- lente 1 
the very best of spraying equip- a ‘ piants if 
ment. Then write us today for gen supply which would ordinarily be also con 
copy of aw Ss and res used by the growing crops. It has nitrate s 
oa as ar taser Cone, eee been | noted that when nitrogenous forms of 
and Spraying Accesories for fertilizers are applied to the land sulphate 
every spraying need, along with the straw or crop growth, also pla} 
ge Mg dag encory : harmful effects to the following crop A two. 
your spraying ree ; do not result. ly held 
problems—there’s J “1 EIGHT STYLES The specialists believe also that purpose 
loa ice NY od AND SIZES TO such heavy crop growth, when turned ture con 
‘ é CHOOSE FROM. R anne a under, introduces certain poisonous try. It. 
> = materials into the soil which affect by the | 
A com MYERS HAND 7 Seay DUPLEX PUMP the tender seedlings of crops which Awe i 
may be planted. This effect is par- try that 
ticularly conspicuous in sandy soils: grave 
In ordinary. soils there is sufficient from all 
colloidal material in the soil to coun- and indu 
teract these harmful substances. The opir 
Investigators at the New York Agrt- attendan 
cultural Experiment Station are study- the high 
ing the problem in the hope that it ment wa 
may be possible to find a means~of__ J tent for 
safely utilizing straw and other crop ments a1 
Ps __.280Fourth See AGT AES OF growth to supplement the diminish- other for 
mufacturers for « ifty "HONOR ft Ate | ing manure supply. It remains to be countries 
WATER SYSTGARAGE DOOR HANGERS” STORE LADDERS. Fic. = PATENTED seen whether a practicable method of [| pressions 
solution of this problem can be found. nounced 
-! ence thai 
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Coming Horticultural 


Meetings 
ANNUAL MEETING Maryland State 
Horticultural Society, Baltimore, 


January 4-5, Secretary, G. R. Cainbey, 
Silver Springs, Md. 

Winter meeting Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Worcester, 
January 4-6, in co-operation with the 
annual Union Agricultural meetings. 
Secretary, W. R. Cole, Amherst, Mass. 

Thirty-eighth annual meeting South 
Dakota State Horticultural Society, 
Aberdeen, January 4-6. Secretary, N. 
E. Hansen, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, S. D. 

Annual meeting Nebraska 
Horticultural Society, Lincoln, 


State 
Janu- 


ary 4-7. Secretary, E. H. Hoppert, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Annual meeting New York State 


Horticultural Society, Rochester, Janu- 
ary 12-14. Secretary, Roy P. Mc- 
Pherson, Le Roy, N. Y. 

Annual meeting Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Providence, 
January 14. Secretary, Richard W. 
Bowen, Apponaug, R. I. 

Annual meeting Tennessee State 
Horticultural Society, Nashville, Janu- 
ary 18-19. 
405 Morrill Hall, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Annual meeting Missouri State Hor- 
ticultural Society, Columbia, January 
19-20, in conjunction with Farmers’ 
Week, January 17-21. Secretary, Pat- 
terson Bain, Jr., Columbia, Mo. 

Annual meeting Pennsylvania State 
Horticultural Association, Harrisburg, 
January 19-20. Secretary, R. E 
Atkinson, Wrightstown, Pa. 

Winter meeting Montana Horticul- 





tural Society, Hamilton. Tentative 
dates, January 27-29. Secretary, W. 
E. Pollinger, Corvallis, Mont. 

Annual meeting Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society, Columbus, February 
1-3. Secretary, F. 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


ary 10-11. Secretary, H. L. Crane, 
Morgantown, W. Va. : 
Eastern meeting New York State 


Horticultural Society, Poughkeepsie, 
February 23-25. Secretary, Roy P. Mc- 
Pherson, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Chilean Tax on Nitrate to 


be Retained 


h ITRATE of soda, which is used in 

large quantities by American 
fruit growers, is mined in the moun- 
tainous regions of Chile, where rain 








4 


‘ 


never falls. The Chilean government 
has been assessing a tax of $11.20 
per short ton of 2000 pounds on the 
material since 1897. The tax consti- 
tutes over 25 per cent of the price of 
nitrate delivered alongside of the 
steamers in Chile. It is reported that 
25 to 30 per cent of the annual reve- 
nues of the Chilean government 
comes from nitrate taxes. 

Exports of nitrate from Chile have 
been falling off rapidly since 1913. No 
doubt the agricultural situation in the 
United States has been ‘a factor, The 
building of nitrate manufacturing 
plants in Europe during the war has 
also contributed to the reduction in 
nitrate shipments. The use of other 
forms of nitrogen, such as ammonium 
sulphate and calcium nitrate, has 
also played a part. 


ly held at Santiago, Chile, for the 
purpose of discussing present and fu- 
ture conditions in the nitrate indus- 
try. It seems to be recognized both 
by the Chilean government and the 
leaders in the nitrate handling indus- 
try that the situation presents some 
grave difficulties. Representatives 
from all branches of Chilean business 
and industry attended the conference. 
The opinion was voiced by many in 
attendance, according to reports, that 
the high tax of the Chilean govern- 
ment was responsible to a large ex- 
tent for the reduction in nitrate ship- 
“ments and for the increased use of 
other forms of nitrogen in consuming 
countries. Notwithstanding these ex- 
pressions, the minister of finance an- 
nounced at the close of the confer- 
ence that no reduction in the nitrate 
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A two-week conference was recent- 
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Field agent, J. L. Baskin, ; 


i 


H. Beach, Ohio | 


Winter meeting West Virginia Hor- | 
ticultural Society, Martinsburg, Febru- | 





A. Good 
Cold Weather Starter 


Now More Dependable than Ever 


Probably no single feature of Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car has been more widely talked about 
and commended than the power and promptness 


of the starter. 
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The new two-unit starting and lighting system 
now advances Dodge Brothers leadership in this 
important respect still further. 


There are now no moving starter parts when the 
car is in motion—no starter chain — no noise —no 
wear. The new starter is even more DEPEND- 
ABLE than the old, and far simpler and more 
compact in construction. 


Many other major improvements have been added 


during the past twelve months, ail vitally affecting 
performance and increasing value far beyond the 
apparent measure of current Dodge Brothers prices. 


Special Sedan $945— De Luxe Sedan $1975 


Noose BrotTHeRsSINC. UETROIT 


Donse Brotneers (Casana 


f.0. b. Detroit 


TORONTO oO™ TARTS 






Doose BrRoTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 








tax would be made, He stated fur- 
ther that costs of handling nitrate in 
Chile and distribution costs in the 
United States and other countries 
were greater than they should be. 

According to a report recently 
made by the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, nitrate of soda was being of- 
fered in the United States during 
November for January to June deliv- 
ery at $52 per short ton ex vessel at 
ports of arrival. This price was re- 
ported to be available to manufactur- 
ers, farm organizations and individ- 
ual farmers. The cost of transporta- 
tion from the port of arrival and the 
cost of unloading from the vessel into 
cars must be added to the above 
price, 


Proposed Changes in 
Canadian Tariff 


HE CANADIAN tariff on fruits has 

heretofore been applied for 12 
months a year. Fruit jobbers and 
growers of Canada recently recom- 
mended to the tariff board a plan 
which provides for the application of 
tariff duties only during months when 
competition will be offered to Cana- 
dian products. During other months 
the Canadian market will be left wide 
open. 

In the schedule which has been pro- 
posed, year around protection is to 
prevail on cherries, cranberries and 
apples. A year around duty of one 


cent a pound on apricots is being re 
quested instead of the one-half cent 
which has heretofore prevailed. 

For other fruits, protection is aske«l 
as follows: Peaches, July 15 to Octo- 
ber 31, two cents a pound instead of 
one cent; plums and prunes, July 15 
to October 31, one cent instead of one- 
half cent; strawberries and raspber- 
ries, June and July, three cents a 
pound instead of two cents. 





“Tommy, isn’t it rather extravagant 
to eat beth butter and jam on your 
bread at the same time?” 

“Oh, no, mother. It’s economy. You 
see the same piece of bread does for 
both.” 
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Hardie-Cushman engine gives 
abundant dependable power. 
Light, strong Autoplex truck. 
Dust proof hood when desired. 
Manyother exclusive features. 


Branches at: Portland, Ore., 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
Petrolia, Ontario 


Greater Power- Higher 
Pressure -Less Weight 


ODAY Hardie is building the most dependa- 
ble and 
duced. 
greatest improvements that have ever been made 
in the industry. These new features include plun- 
gers running in long bronze sleeves; valves that are 
positive in action and yet easily removed; an auto- 
matic oiling system that still retains the accessibili- 











werful sprayer that has ever beenpro- 
e new Hardie sprayers embody the 


ty for which Hardie 
sprayers have always 
been noted ;a more pow- 
erful engine;silent chain 
drive, and heavier gears. 
The Hardie will give you 
more pressure, and out- 
wear any other sprayer 
built. 


Write for catalog showing 20 
sizes and models of sprayers. 
From $5.00 to $1000.00. Pres- 
sure up to 650 pounds. 
The Hardie 
Manufacturing Company 
an 


Hudson, Michig: 





DEPENDABLE 


ARDIE | 


SPRAYERS 











fe TTI 
. ‘ amounted to $312. The land was 
Results from Colorado valued at $250 per acre. Thus, the 


Peach Survey 


ESULTS have recently become 

available following the survey of 
the peach industry of Colorado con- 
ducted by the Colorado Agricultural 
College and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The estimates were secured on a 
three-year basis, this length of time 
being considered necessary to bring 
an orchard into bearing. In the Pali- 
sade area, the trees were set 160 to 
the acre on Jand worth $300 an acre. 
Clean cultivation was practiced dur- 
ing the three years. A total of 195 
man hours and 160 horse hours were 
required per acre in the three years. 

The costs were as follows: labor, 
$107; trees and necessary replanting, 
$47; spray material, $4.40; taxes, $30; 
water, $45; interest, $106; and other 
costs, $11, making a total cost of $351 
per acre. Thus, the orchards at the 
end of the three-year period represent- 
ed an average investment of $651 per 
acre. 

At Paonia the trees were set 17% 
by 17% feet on the average, giving 
140 trees to the acre. The total cost 
per acre for the three-year period 


total investment at the end of three 
years was $562 per acre. 

It is possible to reduce these costs 
to some extent by planting crops be- 
tween the trees during the first two 
years. 





A New Red Gravenstein 


A Sew Gravenstein apple with a 
solid, dark red color has originat- 
ed as a bud sport of the parent va- 
riety, according to officials of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station. 
It is like the parent variety except as 
to color. It is of a deeper red than 
the Banks Gravenstein, another sport 
of the Gravenstein. 

The station will in the future recom- 
mend the Red Gravenstein as the most 
desirable of ‘the three to plant, ac- 
cording to Prof. U. P. Hedrick. The 
new sport is reported to have origi- 
nated with Van Sént V. Whipple of 
San Juan county, Washington, about 
1907 or 1908. The trees grown by the 
station were obtained from the Wash- 
ington Nursery Company, Toppenish, 
Wash. The variety can now be ob- 
tained from several nurseries in the 


Northwest. 


American Fruit Grower Magazing 


Value of Farm Manures in 
Orcharding 


By F. W. Allen 


University of California 


ONE OF the most outstanding char- 
acteristics of western orchards is 
the fact that they are clean cultivated. 
After plowing, disking and harrowing 
in the spring, the soil continues to re- 
ceive thorough cultivation at frequent 
intervals throughout the growing sea- 
son. The purpose of this has been not 
altogether to prevent a growth of 
weeds or for mere appearance, but for 
the purpose of securing and maintain- 
ing a dust mulch and conserving mois- 
ture. Recent experiments have shown 
that such practice is not only of little 
or no benefit but that in many in- 
stances it is actually detrimental. 
Western soils, while often high in 
the mineral plant food elements, are 
generally lacking in organic matter or 
“humus.” Frequent and continuous 
cultivation throughout the growing 
season, particularly under the general 
climatic conditions existing in the 
great valley of California, has in- 
creased the oxidation of this material; 
the humus has been “burned out.” As 
a result of this, soils which formerly 
were in good tilth and productive of 
good crops, have now become hard, 
baked on the surface, difficult to work 
and rather impervious to water. The 
trees, in many instances, have re- 
flected this general condition by poor 
growth and a manifestation of one or 
more of the troublesome problems 
spoken of as physiological diseases. 
As a remedial measure, some growers 
immediately think of fertilizers. What 
kind would give the best results? This 
is a question almost impossible to an- 
swer without actual trial. However, 
where one has livestock or is so situ- 
ated that barnyard manure can be se- 
cured at a reasonable price, it is sug- 
gested that this material be used. 
Manures possess two values: a com- 
mercial value based upon the percent- 
age of plant food elements which they 
contain, and what has been termed an 
agricultural value, or their effects 
upon the soil as measured by plant 
growth. The chemical composition of 
manures shows a rather wide variation, 
depending upon the animals, their age 
and food supply, and also upon how 
the manure is handled. Average anal- 
yses show that per ton, barnyard 
manure contains approximately 10 
pounds of nitrogen, five pounds of 
phosphorus and 10 pounds of potash. 
Poultry manure, largely used by the 
apple growers in the Sebastopol sec- 
tion, will, as compared with the above 
figures, analyze approximately three 
times as much nitrogen, seven times 


CLEVER arrangement for bracing 
fruit trees was described by 
William Eddington of Excelsior, Minn., 
in a recent issue of the Minnesota 
Horticulturist. Mr. Eddington states 
that he had been bracing his apple 
trees for many years by simply run- 
ning a rod through two branches. This 
method had a number of dis:dvan- 
tages, and as a result of these Mr. 
Eddington developed a new method. 
He now uses a ring in the center of 
the tree. Rods radiate from this ring 
to the various branches, being hooked 





New Method of Bracing Fruit Tree 








to the ring by means of an eye. Mr. 
Eddington first ties together two 
limbs which will leave the ring in 
the most central position. Brace rods 
for the other branches are then 
added. 

} 

This 





picture shows how the ring and rods are used for bracing trees 





as much phosphorus and twice ag 
much potash as stable manures. 

The actual analysis of manure, how 
ever, is of minor importance to its ef 
fects upon the physical condition of 
the soil. The organic matter which if 
contains has a wonderful moisture 
holding capacity—some 200 to 300 pe 
cent of its own weight. Thus when 2 
liberal application of manure is made 
to trees growing in a very light sand 
soil, having a water holding capacity 
of only six to 10 per cent, it really 
makes available a much greate 
amount of moisture in the surface soil 
by increasing its water-holding capac 
ity. The greater the amount of or, 
ganic matter which can be incorpo 
rated in sandy soils, the less irrigation 
water is required for the best growth 
of the trees. Furthermore, the appli 
cation of organic manures to such 
soils has a tendeucy to prevent thei 
drifting or blowing. 

Applied to orchards on a heavy soil 
the benefits of manures are equally ad 
vantageous, or even more so than 
those on light soils. While the latte 
are made more compact, the reverse 
situation is true with the heavier soils, 
They become lighter and easier to 
work. The individual soil particles 
are kept from running together and 
thus there is less baking of the sur 
face after a rain or irrigation. The 
larger the proportion of straw in the 
manure applied, the greater will be the 
extent to which this will be true. Com 
bining the chemical and physical ef 
fects of manure in the soil, it would 
seem difficult to find a more suitable 
fertilizer for orchards. While the 
chemical plant food elements which i 
contains are not so readily available 
for the plant’s use, as is the case with 
some commercial fertilizers, it accom 
plishes the important purpose of add 
ing the limiting element of most soils 
—humus. In some sections a muc 
more satisfactory cover crop growth 
further increasing the organic matte 
of the soil—is secured following the 
application of manures. 

The rate of- application usually de 
pends upon the available supply. Gen 
erally speaking, there is no danger of 
putting on too much. Ten tons pe 
acre. however, every two years is con 
sidered a very fair application, al 
though twice that amount will do n 
harm. Apply in the fall or winter and 
plow under early the following sprin 
in order that the process of decay may 
begin before there is a lack of mois 
ture. 


The rods are made of three-eighths- 
inch rod iron. The material costs 
about two cents a foot. The rods are 
made in various lengths by the village 
blacksmith. The rods cost from three 
to five cents each. The rods for each 
tree cost about 25 cents on the aver- 
age. Mr. Eddington has a vise and a 
three-eighths-inch die and threads the 
rods himself. He buys the burrs by 
the pound. The braces are made in 
the furnace room at spare times dur- 
ing the winter. 

Mr. Eddington states that he has 
used a great many different methods 
of bracing fruit trees and that the 
method described has been found 
most efficient. The method can be 


used for shade trees as well as fruit 
trees. 
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Concerning Fruit Trade- 
Marks 
By John J. Riley 

RUIT PACKERS using distinctive 

trade-marks on their products have 
been put in a very favorable posi- 
tion by a recent; ruling of the com- 
missioner of patpnts. He held that 
when it was to bé decided whether or 
not there was a} probability of con- 
fusion in trade due to use of the same 
brand on fruit and on other foods, 
the tendency would be to find that 
such “probability” exists. Especially 
would this te true if the mark in 
question wag, original and fanciful 
and not a commonly used brand, such 
as “Gold Medal;” “Blue Ribbon,” and 
others of similar nature. 

Where such probability of confusion 
is present, in order to prevent damage 
to the person first using the mark, 
the one starting its use at the latest 
date will be denied his application 
for registration of it, should he apply. 
This refusal by the federal authorities 
to recognize such claim of trade-mark 
rights, which are later in point of 
time, should therefore act as a check 
on the growing practice among per- 
sons outside the fruit growing and 
packing industry of using the popular 
fruit brands on other food products. 


Use of Fruit Brands Denied for 
Canned Fish 


The use of one of the well known 
fresh fruit brands by another person 
on canned fish was the cause of the 
commissioner's decision, objection 
having been made to the registration 
of the mark for use on canned fish. 
The fruit packer, as first user of the 
particular brand, claimed that use of 
the same brand on canned fish would 
be damaging to his business, stating 
that people would buy the fish believ- 
ing that they were buying his prod- 
ucts, In this way the fish canner would 
be receiving the benefit of the pack- 
er’s good will through the confusing 
use of the same trade-mark. 

Believing it so clear that there was 
no chance of such confusion on the 
part of the public even though the 
same brand was used on both prod- 
ucts, the canner asked that the op- 
position be dismissed without requir- 
ing him to defend his use of the mark 
on fish. His contention was, of course, 
based upon the claim that the differ- 
ence in the nature of fresh fruits and 
canned fish made mistakes as to the 
source of the products impossible, 
notwithstanding the fact that the iden- 
tical mark was used on both. 

The request was denied by the 
commissioner of patents on the ground 
that the difference in the gocds was 
not so clearly shown as to withhold 
from the fruit packer the opportunity 
of showing that they were subject to 
confusion in trade, when the similar 
brands were used. On the same basis, 
he held that the canner should not 
be relieved of presenting evidence sup- 
porting the contention that there was 
no similarity in the products of the 
respective parties. 


Fruit Growers May Expand Into Can- 
ning Business 


Referring to another case in which 
it was held that canned fruits and 
vegetables were of the same class as 
canned fish, the commissioner decided 
that the business of fresh fruit and 
vegetable packing and shipping might 
very naturally be expanded to cover 
the canning of the same _ products. 
While the fruit growers might not be 
canning their products at the present 
time, he recognized the fact that they 
Should be protected by disapproving 
the use of similar brands on produets 
ordinarily coming within the scope of 
their business. By analogy to that 
case, therefore, he held that the use 
of the same brand at the same time 
on both fresh fruit and canned fish 
might lead to confusion in trade. 

Although the applicant was denied 
his request for dismissal of the oppo- 
sition at this time, when he submits 
the required evidence supporting his 
contention that there is no chance 
of confusion in trade between the 
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McCormick-Deering 
Tractors 

Two sizes, 10-20 h. p. for 2 plows, and 

15-30 h. p.for3 plows. Fully equipped, 

4-cylinder tractors, with ample power , y 

at belt, drawbar, and power take-off, ~ 


Next eo 
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Summer, Autumn, Winter— Profit with 
McCoORMICK- DEERING 


VERY YEAR McCormick-Deering 
Tractors stand stronger with the 
farmers. The name McCormick- 

Deering has become the symbol of reli- 

able power farming because it stands for 

carefully built, practical, many-sided, 
long-lived farm power. 


That is so in your community and every- 
where. Men who have used Interna- 
tional Harvester tractors— for months 
or for years — are steadfast friends of 
McCormick-Deering farm power., They 
will recommend McCormick-Deering 
when you come to buy. Other men, who 
risked using cheaper, lighter tractors, 
found themselves underpowered. They 
fell short of reaching full production 
with the least possible labor and in the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606S. Michigan Ave. (incorporated) 


The FARMALL! 


The remarkable new 4-cylinder 
McCormick-Deering FARMALL, 
designed to handle cultivating and 
planting of row crops, as well as all 
other farm power work. 


Tractor Power 









shortest possible time. After this experi- 
ence they were ready for new and better 
power. There are thousands like these, 
too, who will recommend McCormick- 
Deering when you make your power 
investment. 


McCormick-Deering gives you your 
choice of three tractors—the McCor- 
mick-Deering 10-20, the 15-30, and the 
new all-purpose row-crop tractor, the 
FARMALL. All are quality tractors, 
built to last many years. Any one of 
them will work for you with drawbar, 
belt, and power take-off the year around. 
Any one of them will cut your produc- 
ing costs and add to your profits. Look 
them over at the dealer's store. Catalog 
will be sent on request. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Most Popular — Most Profitable — Best 


McCORMICK-DEERING for 1927! 
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cision sets 
trary and fanciful fruit brands, made 
valuable through 
ing and personal effort, cannot after- 
wards be used by canners or packers 
of other 


that time, however, the de- eous report has 
the principle that arbi- 
fall in locating 


extensive advertis- 


evidently resulted h 
from the difficulty we experienced last 


a high percentage (90 per cent or bet- 
ter) of live scale in an incrusted or- 
chard, which is desired for some spe- 
cial oil spraying experiments. 


than usual during 


probably 


eavier 
summer, 


an orchard showing dance of the: twice-stabbed ladybird 
beetle, a predacious enemy of the 
San Jose scale, but in no orchard 


Many mortality sufficient to 
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food products without the 
propriety of such use being subject 
to serious questioning. 





PeachTreesin Georgia Need 
Spray for Scale 


A REPORT is prevalent in some sec- 
tions of the Georgia peach belt 
that examinations by this laboratory 
have shown that practically all of the 
San Jose scale is dead and that spray- 
ing this winter for the control of the 
insect is not necessary. This erron- 


orchards were examined in a number 
of localities in the peach belt with the 
result that practically all of them 
showed too low a percentage of live 
seale for these special experiments. 
In practically all orchards we found 
live scale. The percentage in the in- 
dividual orchards varied from five to 
50 per cent. If these orchards are 
not sprayed this winter, there will be 
sufficient live scale to cause a heavy 
infestation by next year with a result- 
ant devitalization of the trees. It is 
true that the scale mortality has been 


omission of the usual dormant spray 
This laboratory strongly urges, as 
usual, the spraying of peach trees ia 
Georgia this winter for the San Jose 
scale. 

Hither lubricating oil emulsion 
should be ysed in the proportion of 
nine gallorfs of the stock emulsion, 
containing at least 65 per cent of oii 
by volume, to 191 gallons of water; or 
liquid lime-sulphur in the proportion 
of one part of the concentrate to eight 
parts of water.—United States Peach 
Insect Laboratory, Ft. Valley, Ga. 





























allspray apparatus in one easily handled gun. 


reach the under side of the tree, and its ex 
length makes it possible to use a fo 
where long-distance position would be 
mecessary with the ordinary gun. 
Lighter and easier to 
handle than any 
other appara- 
tus. 



















creased labor 


or money order and gun 


(DEALERS:) 


2700-2-4-6 S. 7th Street 
Established 1864. 





ad | [Saves Spray Material, 


Shoots Fine Mist Spray Any Distance from Nozzle—Com- 
bines Best Features of Spray Gun and Bamboo Rod 


You can reach every part of a full grown tree with a fine mist spray and 
in addition gain the speed and large capacity of a spray gun—with 
the No. 145 Angle Spray Rod. Combines the best features of 


Light—Easy to Handle 


Turned with nozzle pointed up; enables you to 


spray 


parts of brass. 
_ constructed to break up the spray at the long posi- 
tion when desired, and gives operator positive control 
_ of spray mist, enabling him to change the volume as he 
wishes. Has saved as much as 25% in spray material, de- 
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Sturdily 
Constructed 


54 feet long with a 40° angleat the nozzleend. 
Made of 18-guage brass with all castings and 
Weighs only 3% pounds. Nozzle 








and increased speed. 


Try It at Our Risk 


Sent to you by mail, postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed, for only $11.00. Mail check 


will be sent at once. ry it for one week and if not 


thoroughly satisfactory, your money will be returned. 


Write for ial dealer pr 





MESSMER BRASS COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lafayette South Side Bank, or Dun’s 


References: 





















OU can make 
more money with 
a Case tractor 
because 
you can do 
more work with it. 


n * 


It gives you 
dependable power 
for any farm job, 
under every 
condition 
of climate 
soil and weather. 


* * * 


It cuts 
production costs 


SOUTHERN 
FARMERS 


are shipping at 
BIG Prices 





to the bone, and 

is adapted 
to the best 
farming methods. 


es 


Mail the coupon. | 





RADE MARKS ALG U & PAT OFF 


ac 


Maa. ot ee 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. ! 








i Incorporated Established 1842 
| Dept. Al Racine Wisconsin | 
I I 
Please send me a copy of “Modern 
i Tractor Farming’’. N\ | 
See 1 
I I 
EE ee eee ee eee ! 
I I 
SSE eee eee ‘ 





Early Southern crops are moving 
North, and Northern cash is coming 
South to the prosperous farmer who 
realizes that the climatic conditions, 
the soil conditions, the living condi- 
tions and the low labor costs of the 
Southland all make for year-round 
prosperity, and something in the 
bank when the season is over. Let us 
tell you about how 
youcan live better, 
be happier and 
save money in the 
Southland. 

Write today to 
G. A. Park, Gen. Immi- 
gration and Industrial 
Agt., L. & N. Railroad, 
Dept. AF-7, Louisville, 
Kentucky. . . 

























Write for illus- 
trated book let, 


OPPORTUNI . 
IN CALIFORNIA ("eT 


Land of Opportunity”’— reliable information on cli+ 

mate, richness of soil, markets, principal crops ( fruits, 

vegetables and forage crops), dairying, stock-raising 
and the poultry industry. 

Address, J.J. GEARY, G.P.A., 64 Pine St., San Francisco 


Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
ee 
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Pink Rot and Appie Scab 


Editor, AMERICAN FRurr GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE: We have several large apple trees 
which bear a large amount of apples each 
year but which always have ugly brown 
spots on a large percentage of thé fruit. 
We sprayed several times with lime-sul- 
phur and arsenate of lead. We are send- 
ing samples of the apples. Will you kind- 
ly examine these and advise us regarding 
them?—F. S, F., Illinois. 

ANSWER: The apples’ that you 

sent were infected with apple 
scab and pink rot. The dark gray 
spots are caused by apple scab, a 
fungus which commonly’ develops 
early in the season while the weather 
is still fairly cool and damp. 

The pinkish spots are caused by a 
fungus commonly called pink rot. If 
you will examine some of your apples, 
you will find that the pink spots 
partly or wholly surround the grayish 
scab spots. The pink rot fungus is 
what is called a saprophyte. It can- 
not directly attack the living tissues 


itself. It gains entrance through the 
dead tissue at the edges of the scab 
spots. Following its entrance, it 
seems to indirectly cause the death 
and discoloration of the tissue sur- 
rounding the apple scab spot. 

No doubt, the exceptionally wet 
weather we have had this fall is re- 
sponsible for your trouble. In ordi- 


nary seasons, there is very little diffi- 
culty of this kind. Pink rot follows 
apple scab quite often in storage, but 
it is less frequent while the apples 
are still on the outside. It also be- 
comes bad occasionally when the fruit 





is placed in piles and is allowed to 
remain outside for some time after 
picking. 


The pink rot can be prevented by 
spraying the trees thoroughly for 
seab. You will find no pink rot where 
there is no scab. Probably the best 
material to use for scab in your local- 
ity is lime-sulphur solution at the rate 
of one and one-half gallons of 33 de- 
gree Baume material to 50 gallons of 
yater. The first application should 
be made when the flower buds are 
just beginning to spread in the cluster 
and before they open. The second 
application should be made when the 
bloom has practically all fallen from 


the tree. The third spray should be 
made about 10 days to two weeks 
later. These three sprays, properly 


applied, will usually keep the apple 
scab in excellent control. 

In addition to practicing a good 
spray program for scab, I would sug- 
gest that you place your fruit in stor- 
age immediately after the same is 
picked. Avoid an excessively moist 
atmosphere in the storage, and keep 
the temperature as near the freezing 
point as possible. 


Mulching Strawberries 


Editor, AMERICAN ; ‘ MAGA- 
Please give me directions for mulch- 


Fruit GROWER 


ZINE: : 
ing strawberries. Should this work be 


done before the ground freezes or can I 
delay it until after the ground freezes? | 


have a great deal of work just now and 
would prefer to do the mulching after the 
ground freezes.— E. L., Ohio. 


NSWER: It will be better to 
muleh your strawberries after the 
ground is frozen than before the 
ground freezes. The ground should be 


frozen hard enough to hold up a 
wagon or truck. Of course, it is not 
desirable to delay the mulching too 


long, for winter killing may occur if 


the weather becomes’ exceedingly 
cold or if alternate freezing and 
thawing takes place. The ground 
should have no snow or ice on it 


when the mulch is applied. 
Clean wheat straw is probably the 


best mulching material for straw- 
berries. Oat straw is not so good be- 
cause it tends to mat down tightly 


over the plants and to cause more or 
less smothering. Any other mulching 
material which does not carry serious 
weed seeds and which will afford pro- 
tection without danger of smothering 
the plants will be suitable. 

} The mulch should be applied about 
|four inches deep and spread uni- 
formly over the patch. The finer the 









mulching material is the thinner i 
should be applied. 

In exposed locations 
is danger of the mulch being blown 
off the land, it is a good thing to 
spread cornstalks or other coarse m 
terials over the mulch. 


where there 


Protection from Rabbits 
> DITOR AmeERicAN FrRvit GROWER 
MAGAZINE: Last autumn I used 
mixture to keep rabbits from gnawing 
young apple trees. The trees were 
close to a Ahicket, on an adjoining 


farm. The rabbits began to cut out the 
trees early in the fall. I applied the 
paint and’ out of 3000 trees I found 
one small place on one tree nibbled 


during the winter. It is good for bor: 
ers and scale also, and Peter Rabbit 
won't take a nibble for 15 months. 
Take two pounds sulphur, two poundg 
yellow ochre, one gill turpentine, one 
gill linseed oil, one ounce asatetida, 


four to six eggs, One-half pint wheat 
flour. Mix with sweet milk. Stir till 


dissolved, and apply close to the 
ground with a brush and as high up 
as you think necessary every 15 
months. 

This is the cheapest and most ef: 
fective tree paint 1 have ever used.— 
W. H. G., Lilinois. 


Louis Erb Opposes Bushel 
Weight Laws 


Editor, AMERICAN FauItT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE: In your paper of April, 1926, page 
six, you advocated “Repeal Weight Per 


Bushel Laws,” in which 1 fully agree with 
vou. The law is a nuisance when it 
comes torfruits and vegetables. I am en- 
gaged mainly in growing apples, of which 


we have in our orchards many different 
varieties, and they vary greatly in 
Wweights—some weigh as little as 40 


pounds while others run as high as 50 
pounds to the bushel. It all depends on 
the variety and size of the apples. This 
is also true of peaches and pears, and so 
it is hard to please or satisfy buyers com- 
ing in from Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Kansas when they have 
different standards of weights per bushel. 
I don't know whether it is true or not, 
but some of these buyers claim that in 
their respective states they are required 
to furnish the exact weights per bushel 
as specified in the law, but at the same 
time they don't Want to pay any more for 
apples weighing 50 pounds to the bushe! 
than for those weighing around 40 pounds. 

As you correctly stated, the weight per 
bushel laws are obsolete and should be 
abolished. If you will agitate this matter 


further and call general attention to it, 
[I believe you will have the support of 
zrowers and the trade generally.—Louis 


Erb, Cedar Gap, Mo. 

NSWER: We agree fully with the 

viewpoint taken in your letter. 
We are very much interested in this 
proposition and desire to promote the 
same in every way possible. We feel 
that every c sestindicaeas organization 
of the country and every individual 
grower should work in the interest of 
uniform weight laws. It is the laws 
of the individual states which first 
need correction. After the discrepan- 


cies in the various states have been 
gotten out of the way, it will be 
appropriate to pass national legisla- 


tion on the subject and not until then, 


. ‘es 
Preserving Cider 

Editor, FRUIT GROWER MaAGa- 
ZINI directions in the 
Novembe issue for preserving grape 
juice Can the same method be applied 
to cider, or is it necessary to use a chem- 
ical preservative? 
Please also give me information about 
» Jegal requirements for the making and 


AMERICAN 
noted your 


selling of cider and vinegar and for the 
use of preservatives.—W. Kk. K., Minne- 
sota. 

NSWER: You can use the method 

described for grape juice in our 
November issue for cider with cer- 
tain modifications. The best cider is 
made from a good grade of apples. 
The apples. should be thoroughly 
cleaned before crushing. About 160 
gallons, and sometimes more, can be 
obtained from a ton of apples. More 


juice can be obtained by pressing the 
pomace a second time, but this is 
usually of a dark color and of poorer 
flavor than the cider from the first 
pressing. The second lot of cider: is 
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more suited for vinegar than for 
sweet cider. 

The methods given for filtering and 
clearing grape juice will apply also to 
cider. 

Practically the same methods can 
be used for pasteurizing and bottling 
the cider as were described for grape 
juice. You can keep the cider in 
lacquered tin cans or in bottles or 
glass jars. After straining the cider 
carefully through cheesecloth, heat it 
in the open cans or bottles to 165 to 
175 degrees for 15 to 30 minutes. 
Then can the cider and seal it at 
once. Keep the cider at as low a tem- 
perature as possible. If you watch 
the temperature carefully and do not 
let it go too high, the cider will retain 
the taste of fresh cider. 

You can also preserve the cider 
satisfactorily by mixing with it one- 
tenth of one per cent of benzoate of 
soda. Cider which is so treated must 
be appropriately branded if it is to be 
sold. 

There is no law which prevents the 
making of cider and vinegar for home 
use so far as Iam aware. You should 
not attempt to sell cider after it has 
begun to ferment, but you are at 
liberty to sell fresh cider and vinegar 
at any time. 


Propagating Nut Trees 


Editor, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: have an excellent shell bark 
hickory nut growing on my place, and I 
want to propagate some more trees like it 
if possible. Can I get more trees like it 
by planting the seeds? There was a good 
crop on during this year, and have a 
considerable quantity of the nuts, so can 
start trees in this way if it is all right. 

If this method will not work, kindly 
give me a method that will work, if possi- 
ble.—K, E. B., Arkansas. 

NSWER: Nut trees are like prac- 

tically all fruit trees. In other 
words, they do not come trye from 
seed. If you plant nuts obtained 
from your tree, you will probably get 
a wide assortment of varieties. It is 
quite likely that very few of them, if 
any, would produce nuts as good as 
those from your present tree. . 

The only way you can be sure of 
getting trees like the one you now 
have is to propagate new trees by 
budding or grafting. You can start 
the trees from the nuts obtained from 
your good tree or from any other tree. 
After these seedlings reach sufficient 
size, you should bud or graft onto 
them scions or buds obtained from 
your present tree. The growth made 
from the scion or bud will produce 
nuts like those of your present tree. 

The same principles of propagation 
are employed in propagating nut trees 
as are employed in propagating fruit 
trees. However, nuts are usually 
more difficult to propagate than fruits, 
and special precautions are neced 
sary. It would be a difficult proposi- 
tion to explain the various methods in 
detail by letter, and I am therefore 
going to refer you to Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1501-F, which can be obtained free 
of charge from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. This bulletin. gives detailed 
directions for the propagation of nut 
trees, and should be studied by all 
persons interested in nut tree propa- 
gation. 


Bitter Pit or Stippen 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: The McIntosh apples of this vicin- 
ity are affected with brown spots in the 
centers. The disease seems to be getting 
worse every year, and it seems to be more 
serious on McIntosh than on any other 
variety, although it is found in other vari- 
eties also. I am sending you a McIntosh 
apple under separate cover. Will you 
kindly tell me what causes this trouble 


and how it can be controlled?—D. M., 
Canada. 
NSWER: The brown corky spots 


found on the interior of the apple 
which you sent are characteristic of 
the disease called bitter pit or stip- 
pen. Some varieties show this diffi- 
culty in the form of sunken spots on 
the surface. In some cases the dis- 
ease first appears only in the interior 
of the apples. Later in the season, 
especially after the apples have been 
placed in storage, most varieties af- 
fected on the interior develop sunken 
spots on the surface in addition. 


Bitter pit is not due to a fungous 
disease. Apparently it is caused by 
some physiological disorder. One 
theory is that the disease is due to ex- 
cessive transpiration from the fruits, 


thus leaving the sap in the fruits 
quite concentrated, which in turn 
causes death of the cells. Another 


theory is that the disease is caused 
by excessive transpiration of moisture 
from the fruit during warm days, fol- 
lowed by reduced transpiration dur- 
ing the cool nights. The flow of sap 
continues well into the night because 
of the warm soil, and an _ internal 
pressure is created in the fruits which 
causes the bursting of some of the 
cells. A third theory is that the dry- 
ness of the soil in some dry seasons 
prevents a sufficient supply of min- 
eral matter from reaching the fruit, 
thus causing death of the cells. 

The leading authorities seem to 
agree that the disease in some way 
is associated with a deficiency of wa- 
ter and that it is related in some way 
with transpiration. Changeable 
weather and temperature seem to en- 
courage the disease. 


Unfortunately, no definite method 
of control is known. Authorities rec- 
ommend that every effort be made 


to distribute the setting of the crop 
uniformly all over the trees year 
after year. Heavy pruning should be 
avoided, since this upsets the tree 
and stimulates transpiration. Pro- 
duction on lateral branches should 
be encouraged, since it has been not- 
ed that trees bearing most of their 
fruit on laterals suffer least from bit- 
ter pit. The fruit should be system- 
atically thinned at the right time, 
as this promotes regular and uniform 
bearing. Trees bearing thin crops of 
large apples seem to. suffer worse 
from the disease. Many authorities 
believe that the growing of more 
cover crops would help to reduce the 
damage. Good drainage should be 
provided. In humid sections thé soil 
should be so handled that it will not 
become excessively dry during the 
summer. In irrigated sections long 
intervals between irrigation should be 
avoided and an effort should be made 
to apply the water before the soil 
becomes very dry. Uniform moisture 
conditions should be maintained so 
far as possible. The foliage should 
be kept healthy by good spraying, as 
diseased foliage influences the amount 
of transpiration. The apples should 
be stored immediately after picking 
and kept at as near 32 degrees Fahr- 
enheit as possible. 


—_——_—— 


Use Sulphur Fumes for 
Tent Caterpillars 


Editor AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE: In your November issue, a Ne- 
braska reader tells how he kills tent cat- 
erpillars with an oil can and kerosene. 
No doubt his methed will work satisfac- 
torily, but some nests are quite high, and 
ene would need to use a ladder and do 
considerable climbing and reaching about 
to get all of them. 

I have beea using a method which has 
proved to be very efficient and rapid. I 
use a pole long enough to reach the high- 
est nests. To the top of this, I fasten 
a half-gallon or gallon receptacle filled 
about two-thirds full with ashes mixed 
with brimstone or sulphur. I place live 
coals in the pail before putting in the 
brimstone and ashes. Carrying the pail 
about the orchard, I hold it under the 
nests. Quick results follow. The cater- 
pillars succumb rapidly when the sulphur 
fumes reach them. It is not a good 
thing to stand directly under the nests, 
as one would then be covered with worms 
in a short time. This method, properly 
used, will ki!l all the caterpillars and will 
do no harm to the leaves and branches. 
The work should be done on a compara- 
tively windiess day.—C. H. K., Ohio. 


NSWER: The method which you 
describe is very interesting in- 
deed and I see no reason why it 


should not prove efficient in control- 
ling the tent caterpillars. I believe 
that growers in general will be inter- 
ested in your method, and I am there- 
fore going to print your letter for the 
benefit of other growers. 





I feel that your paper is a great 
help to fruit growers. It touches 
upon important phases of fruit work, 
the articles are always in season, and 
all departments are very instructive. 
—R. A. W., Massachusetts. 
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Longer” 
PROTECTION 
-1§ ‘Yours in every pur 


HEREVER there’s mud or » 

slush, you will find Good- 
rich Rubber Footwear giving ® 
its extra service and longer life. 


Millions of feet are enjoying 
that snug, dry comfort which 
this footwear can bring to you. 


And 65,000 dealers make it 
easy for you to get this pro- 
tection. 

Ask them for Goodrich “Hi- 
Press” Rubber Footwear—for 
every purpose and every mem- 
ber of the family. 








THE B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Company, Litd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich 
HI-PRESS 








The first thing to do in buying 
Zippers is to look at the flap and 
find the name. 

An instant of caution — and 
months of satisfaction are yours. 


Zippers 


are made only by 


Goodrich 












Savestwo iives 
—and a home 


ERE is the story exactly as 
it was told by one of the 
ladies: 


“Suddenly the furnace was 
covered with flames. It 
stood between us and our 
only possible way of escape 
—a flimsy pair of wooden 
stairs. 


“Just as the flames spread to 
the side walls, my daughter 
took the Gene Fire Extin- 
guisher, pumped the liquid 
on the flames and almost 
instantly the fire was out.” 


It may happen to you tomorrow. 
Be prepared. “Fortify For Fire 
Fighting” by putting a Gene Fire 
Extinguisher in yourhome today. 


- 0 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


KILLS FIRE— SAVES LIFE 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N.J. 


Write for free booklet “ ‘Safeguarding the 
arm against Fire’ 





















Better Trees 


W! 1EN you plant a fruit tree you 
must cut off one-third to one-half of 
the top. What you then have left makes 
the foundation of your orchard. 
So we grade and sell our fruit trees by 
diameter of the trunks. 





In November 1926 we shipped to an 
Arkansas customer 1200 peach trees 9/16 
to 11/16 in size after pruning the tops 
back to two feet. He writes us, “They 
are the finest trees I ever saw. 

Other customers write, “Much nicer 
than I expected.” ‘‘I find yours to be 
a very reliable Company, doing better 
than the contract calls for.” 

Send today for free catalog of fruits, 
roses, shrubs, vines, etc. 

“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 


NEOSHO NURSERIES CoO. 
126 Bird Street. Neosho, Missouri 














The juicy tartness of the Jona- 
than, and the satisfying meati- 
ness of the old Winesap make 

combination that is hard toequal. You 
iden Winesap an apple 


will find = — 
rth gro’ 


wo! 

FREE - “Get ms 1927 Garden Book be- 

lore you b gy any © seeds or trees. Make 4 selection 

om it ‘and you wili be delighted. Write for it today. 
SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 5 as SEED MOUSE 

Cari Sonderegger,.Prea. 102 Court e, Neb, 








SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 


AND VINES . 


% Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yields of perfect’ fruit. 


Stahli’s Excelsior 
\ Spraying Outfit 







orchards eve! 


ruit vegetables 
rman AHL SPRAYER CO. 
Quincy, Hi. 


J e 
mblesofa Horticulturist 
(Continued from page 8) 

18.1, Anjou four, Bosc 3.6, all 
2.8. The principal plum and 
prune varieties rank in the follow- 
ing order: Italian, Tragedy, Stand- 
ard and California Blue. The peaches 
are very largely of the Elberta, J. H. 
Hale and Slappey varieties. Tilton 


elis 


Others 





re ee 


































grown from a graft planted 
Washington Nurseries, 


This apple 
last 
Toppenish. 


tree, 
spring by the 
Wash., will have the appear- 
two-year-old when sold. The 
whip was headed back in early June, aud 
it then developed the branches shown. The 
was taken on July 3 


unce of a 


picture 


und Moorepark are the chief varieties 


of apricots. The cherry varieties con- 
sist almost entirely of Bing, Royal 


Ann, Lambert and Black Republican. 

The work of the northwestern 
growers in reducing the number of 
fruit varieties and standardization on 








braced according toe the 
Arthur Evans at 


Bartlett pear 
Caldwell 
Yakima 


tree 
system by 


a very few of the best sorts is an out- 
standing piece of work and should 
provide food for serious thought on 
the part of growers in some eastern 
sections where large numbers of va- 
rieties are still being grown. 





Try This and Have Gas 
to Sell 


CERTAIN automobile owner in- 

stalled a newfangled carburetor 
that was guaranteed to save 20 per 
cent in gas. Then he put in special 
spark plugs to save 20 per cent, and 
an intake super-heater that was guar- 
anteed to save 20 per cent. He next 
put in a patented rear axle that was 
also guaranteed to save 20 per cent, 
and retired with a new brand of tires 
that promised a 20 per cent saving in 
gas consumption. Finally, he drained 
his crank ease and refilled it with a 
new oil guaranteed to increase his 
mileage 20 per cent. Now, with a 
fuel economy of 120 per cent, the 
owner has to stop every hundred miles 
and bail out the gas tank to keep it 





from running over. 
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HILE the fruit growers and farm- 
ers in other sections of the coun- 
try were for the most part losing 
money, the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange handled at a profit to its 
growers the largest citrus crop in its 


history. The exchange marketed 46,- 
593 cars or over 20,000,000 boxes of 
fruits. The delivered value to the 


wholesale trade was $97,602,552. The 
— returns to exchange members 
were $70,744,726. During the last 23 
years the exchange has returned to 
its members $737,000,000. The losses 
have amounted to but $31,950, which is 
a small fraction-of one per cent of the 
f.o.b. business. The total cost per box 
of the exchange service was lower 
than the marketing charge of any 
other agency marketing perishables, 
according to the report of E. G. De- 
zell, general manager. Thanks to ef- 
ficient distribution, a satisfactory mar- 
ket prevailed throughout the season. 
This condition is considered all the 
more remarkable because of the large 
production of deciduous fruits the past 
season. 

The Valencia orange production has 
doubled during the last 10 years and 
is three times greater than 15 years 
ago. The activity of the exchange in 
promoting orange juice consumption 
has helped the Valencia market ma- 
terially. A total of 33,600 Sunkist 
juice extractors is now in use. These 
extractors have assisted in developing 
a large and growing fresh fruit drink 
outlet. 


The exchange marketed during the 
past season the largest Valencia or- 
ange and lemon crops ever shipped 


California. It handled over 90 
California lemons. The 
exchange exported to European and 
trans-Pacific countries more than 
three times as great a volume as in 
any previous season. The develop- 
ment of this business is an important 
factor in the handling of the steadily 
increasing crops. 

More than 3000 cars of unmerchant- 
able lemons were converted into citric 
acid, lemon oil, citrus pectin and 
beverage bases by the Exchange Lem- 
on Products Company, a subsidiary 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. The Orange Products Com- 
pany, another subsidiary, has grown 
in membership and capacity during 
the season and has made record sales 
of concentrated orange juice and other 


from 
per cent of the 


products. The Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company, a subsidiary which owns 
large timber acreages and manufac- 


tures lumber and box shook material, 
transacted business during the year 
ending October 31 amounting to $10,- 
296,390. 


T COST the citrus growers of the 

Salt River Valley 65 cents a box to 
sort, grade, pack and market their or- 
ange, grapefruit and lemon _ crops 
through their co-operative association, 
the Arizona Citrus Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in 1925-26. 

Ninety-tive per cent of the Salt 
River Valley citrus growers are repre- 
sented in the co-operative organiza- 
tion which. during the past year, han- 
dled 175,000 boxes of fruit. The pack- 
ing season extends from September to 
June. 

More than $500,000 was distributed 
among the growers, the average price 
received being six and one-quarter 
eents, net, a pound for fancy; four 
and one-half cents, net, a pound 
for choice; and $1.60 a box for Navel 
orange culls and three and one-half 
cents a pound for grapefruit. 

The grapetruit crop during the past 















year made up about two-thirds of the 
total packings, or about 110,000 boxeg 
Orange packings totaled about 60,0@ 
boxes, and the remaining 5000 boxes 
were lemons. 

The bulk of the valley orange crop 
is marketed in eastern consuming cee 
ters, while the grapefruit distribution 
is confined rel to the Pacific Coast 
and domestic markets. Arizona grape 
fruit always brings a fancy premiam 
on Pacific Coast markets in compett 
tion with California. fruit. 

The Arizona Citrus Growers’ Asse 
ciation now operates its own modern 
daylight packing plant, which has @ 
napacity of about 10 cars a day. This 
plant represents an investment of 
about $150,000. Among its features 





are automatic fruit-stamping ma 
chines. 
Present citrus acreage in the Salt 


River Valley totals about 2500 acres. 
New acreage is being added as fast as 
nursery stock becomes available, the 
present rate of increase being about 
500 acres a year. 

The Salt River Valley citrus bel 
one of the few districts in the Unired 
States where fumigation and smudg- 
ing are unnecessary. With an assured 
water supply from the Roosevelt pro} 
ect, the growers operate at a mink 
mum of production expense. 


HE YAKIMA Fruit Growers’ Ags 

sociation developed a new pooling 
plan for pears this season which hag 
been working out satisfactorily, a¢ 
cording to a recent report. The re 
turns to growers were above the iop 
prices paid by -independent buyers 
The net prices paid to growers, after 
all costs of wiping, packing, storage 
and selling were deducted, were $33 
per ton for the first pool, $20 for the 
second, $18 for the third, and $10 for 
the fourth. 

Pool No. 1 consisted of fruit of the 
fancy grade two and one-fourth inches 
or larger in diameter. Pool No. 2 im 
cluded fruit of the fancy grade smaller 
than two and one-fourth inches im 
diameter. Pool No. 3 included € 
grade fruit two and one-fourth inches 
or larger in diameter. Pool No. 4 com 
sisted of C grade fruit under two and 
one-fourth inches in diameter. 

Inder the new plan the association 
dealt directly with the canners instead 
of through brokers. The arrangement 
Was entered into by the canners with 
some doubt and on a tentative basis 
only. The plan has proved so sati¥ 
factory to the canners that they have 
asked that the arrangement be made 
permanent. 

Under the new plan one or more 
brokerage charges has been eliminated 
in the sale of the fruit. 


HRIS L. CHRISTENSEN, who wag 
recently appointed in charge of the 
newly created Division of Co-opera 
tive Marketing of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, made the 
following statement regarding the 
work of the division at the recent 
meeting of the National Association 
of Marketing Officials in Chicago: 
“The objectives of the new Division 
of Co-operative Marketing in the De 
partment of Agriculture are to assist 
in the development of sound and pre 
gressive co-operation; to promote effi- 
cient operating practices by the asso- 
ciations, and to disseminate informa 
tion regarding the principles, prac 
tices and possibilities of the move 
ment designed to be of service to co- 
operative associations and agricultural 





producers. 
“A part of the division’s research ig 
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for January, 1927 


concerned with the study of the de- 
velopment of co-operative marketing 
of particular commodities. A study of 
the organization of farmers’ elevators 
in the spring wheat area was begun 
in 1924 and the completion of this 
study will probably require five years. 
A study of the operating practices 
and costs of cotton gins has been Car- 
ried on. A survey of the organiza- 
tion and operation of co-operative as- 
sociations marketing fluid milk is an- 
other new project. 

“A study covering the whole field 
of co-operative livestock ' marketing 
was begun early in 1926, Other phases 
of the division’s work include a series 
of business studies of individual co- 
operative associations, and the legal 
problems of co-operative associations.” 





HE SUNLAND Sales Co-operative 

Association, which handles’ the 
sales operations for the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers and the California 
Peach and Fig Growers’ Association, 
has added prunes to their list of prod- 
ucts. The prunes to be handled will 
not be obtained from the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Associa- 
tion, it is stated. Apparently the 
prune selling operations of the Sun- 
land Sales Association will be con- 
ucted in competition with those of the 
California Prune and Apricot Grow- 
ers’ Asociation. It appears that both 
organizations would be better served 
by the development of a co-operative 
sales plan. 





HE CALIFORNIA Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Exchange recently reported an 
achievement which is noteworthy in 
the history of co-operative marketing. 
Eighty-three per cent of the walnut 
tonnage of California was signed up 
in one month by the exchange with- 
out the employment of paid solicitors. 
Just. previous to the campaign a 
new legal structure for the exchange 
was developed. New incorporation 
papers and by-laws for the central 
organization were adopted. The hy- 
laws of all locals were uniformly re- 
vised. In addition, uniform contracts 
between the growers and locals and 
between locals and the exchange were 
adopted. The success of the campaign 
indicates the confidence of growers in 
the new plan, and it is a real victory 
for co-operative marketing in general. 
In 1925 the California walnut crop 
consisted of 57,748,640 pounds of un- 
shelled merchantable nuts and 14,- 
268.592 pounds of culls. The crop was 
the largest on record. The exchange 
handled through its 45 local units 
48,000,000 pounds of merchantable 
nuts and 14,000,000 pounds of culls. 
The estimated sales value was over 
$12,000,000. Notwithstanding the large 
crop and the declining prices as the 
season advanced, the association ex- 
pects to have no carry over. The cull 
nuts were all cracked, and it was ex- 
pected some time ago that the meats 
would all be sold by November 1. 

Operating expenses for 1925-26 were 
five per cent of the opening price 
value, These included 1.75 per cent 
for advertising, 1.5 per cent for 
brokerage, one per cent for trade dis- 
count, and about 0.75 per cent for 
salaries and incidental expenses. In 
addition to the five per cent, an addi- 
tional 3.5 per cent was deducted from 
returns made to locals to cover 
losses resulting from sales made at 
less than the opening prices. 

During the 14 years of operation of 
the exchange, the quantity of nuts 
handled has more than tripled, and 
the percentage of the California crop 
handled has increased from less than 
52 per cent to more than 83 per cent. 
Beginning with the 1926 crop, the in- 
dividual nuts of the Diamond brand 
will all be stamped. 





6 N ECONOMIC Study of Berry 

Farming in Western Washing- 
ton” is the title of Bulletin 204 of the 
Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Pullman, Wash. The authors 
are Neil W. Johnson and George Sev- 
erance. The bulletin gives the result 
of a very careful study of the small 
fruit industry in the Puyallup and 
White River Valley districts in west- 
ern Washington. 
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PRODUCTS 





Lime Sulphur Solution 
Oil Emulsion 
Arsenate of Lead 
Kalinex 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Calcium Arsenate 
Dritomic Sulphur 
Atomic Sulphur 
Sulphur Dusts 
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RITE “Orchard Brand,’’ big and bold, across every spray 
month—a constant reminder that it pays best to use quality 


spray materials. Experience, often dearly bought, has shown the 
ORCHARD BRAND utter waste of money spent on spraying /Jabor, when you cannot 


be positively sure of the materials. The uniform high quality of “Orchard 
Brand” Insecticides and Fungicides is known wherever fruit is grown, 


As special advice for 1927, we say to you—Use “ DRITOMIC” SUL- 
PHUR for all Fungicidal Sprays from Calyx Spray until Harvest. 
This is, without question, the most effective and most economical 
sulphur spray. The peach growers of Georgia swear by it. Apple 
growers everywhere are enthusiastic. It has given them contro! of 
brown rot and scab on the stone fruits and late scab, sooty fungus, 
fly speck and mildew on apples. You can always usé “ORCHARD 
BRAND” Arsenate of Lead with it, for control of chewing insects, 


T,et us send you our “Dritomic” folder which tells the actual 
experiences of orchardists. Ask your dealer for prices. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 


C1-27 
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Open after December 15th 

















A Paradise for 
the sportsman— 
a haven of rest 
for the _ idler. 
Perfect cuisine, 
home - like ap-— 
pointments, 
charming social 
atmosphere. 
Bathing direct 
from the hotel, 
private beach. 
All outdoor 
sports. Rates 
$8, $10, $12 and 
$15 per day with 
bath. Special 
season rates for 
families. Ilus- 
trated booklet 
on request. 






The Vegetables or 
Flowers you would like te 
see growing in your garden 
or on your farm — read 
all about them in Burpee’s 
Annual— The Leading 
American Seed Catalog 

New Sweet Corn, new To- 
mato, new Sweet Peas, new 
Dahlias for 1927, and alt 
standard varieties are de- 
scribed in Burpee’s Annual. 
Mail the coupon for a free 
Copy. 


mDaneccccnces CUT HERE 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 





4261 4O4 IWONNY S.a3duNg 

















Seed Growers Philadelphia 


K I a S E LMAN F ENC 1 Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Anaual. 


NEW LOW PRICES 0n Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 

Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 

Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved$22.40" | Name..... 1... esse cere ce elon ceeeeenecees 
says Geo. E. Walrod, Huron County, Mich, , 

Don't delay, write today for FREE Catalog, 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 206 Muncie, Ind. 
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An Adverti 


nders 


sement of 


the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


CHRISTOPHER Co- 
LUMBUS discovered 
America, thus add- 
ing a new world to the 
old. Alexander Graham 
Bell discovered the tele- 
phone, giving the nations 
of the earth a new means 
of communication. Each 
ventured into the un- 
known and blazed the 
way for those who came 
after him. 

The creating of a na- 
tion-wide telephone ser- 
vice, like the developing 
of anew world, opened new 
fields for the pathfinder 
and the pioneer. The 
telephone, as the modern 





American knows it, 
has been made pos- 
sible by the doing 
of a multitude of things 
in the realms of research, 
engineering and business 
administration. Its con- 
tinued advancement re- 
quires constant effort in 
working upon a never-end- 
ing succession of seeming- 
ly unsolvable problems. 

Because it leads the 
way in finding new path- 
ways for telephone devel- 
opment, the Bell System 
is able to provide America 
with a nation-wide service 
that sets the standard for 
the world. 
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OSPRAYMO sprayers have the 
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No clogged pipes or nozzles. 
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Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 
45 years at Sprayer building 
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APPLE production in Illinois was 

well above the average the past 
season. The quality varied widely, 
especially in the west central and 
southern portions of the state. The 
conditions in the western part of the 
state were more favorable. Commer- 
cjal shipments will fall short of ex- 
pectations due to discouraging prices. 
Apples colored fairly well and were 
of good size as a rule, though the size 
was less uniform than usual. 

Because of the long continued fall 
rains and the lack of control! of pests 
earlier in the season, the proportion 
of wormy apples and smoky or blem- 
* ished stock was Jarge. A larger pro- 


portion of the apple crop than usual 
went into storage. Considerable quan- 
tities were converted into cider. The 
total production for the state is esti- 
mated at 8,875,000 bushels, compared 
with 7,000,000 bushels a year ago. The 
commercial apple crop is estimated at 
1,375,000 barrels, compared with 1,- 
164,000 barrels last season and a five- 
year average of 1,102,000 barrels. 

The pear crop, which consisted 
mostly of Kieffers, was estimated at 
774,000 bushels, compared with 510,- 
000 bushels in 1925. The quality was 
good. The state produced about 6532 
tons of grapes in 1926, compared with 
3360 tons in 1925. 
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NEW terminal for handling per- nected with the organization were 
ishable products was opened in formerly employed by the _ Fed- 
Philadelphia on November 1. It is erated Fruit and Vegetable Growers, 
called the Philadelphia Perishable Inc., the tonnage of which has been 


Products Terminal. It is to be operat- 
ed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company and the Reading Company. 
The facilities consist of an auction 
sales building, private sales building 
and cold storage warehouse, and a 
team delivery yard. The terminal is 
located in the heart of Philadelphia 
and covers approximately 23 acres. 

The auction sales building is built 
of conerete and is 90 feet wide and 
1000 feet long, with a concrete plat- 
form eight feet wide along the drive- 
way side. The building has floor space 
for 150 cars, allowing ample _ aisle 
space for access to each carload for 
inspection and delivery. Thermostat- 
ically controlled heat will permit han- 
dling of the products regardless of 
weather conditions. 

The building is served by three car 
tracks having a total capacity of 72 
cars. A 65-foot concrete driveway has 
been provided for handling city deliv- 
eries. The building is two stories 
high. On the second floor are two 
large auction rooms, in which particu- 
lar attention has been given to acous- 
tics. Space has also been provided in 
the building for offices for the Phila- 
delphia Auction Company, for the auc- 
tion company’s printing plant, and for 
the agent who will represent the rail- 
road companies at the terminals. 

The private sales building and cold 
storage warehouse is still under con- 
struction and will be ready for opera- 
tion by Februry 15. It will be of con- 
crete construction 90 feet wide and 
900 feet long. It will also be served 
by three tracks having a* combined 
capacity of 72 cars. This building is 
intended for perishables not ordinar- 
ily sold at auction and will be heated 
to permit the handling of traffic under 
any weather conditions. 

The building will be eight stories 
high at one end. Facilities for refrig- 
erated storage will be provided on 
seven floors. This will consist of ap- 
proximately 1,300,000 cubic feet. 
Rooms of different temperatures will 
be provided “for handling different 
commodities. 

The team delivery yard, another di- 
vision of the new terminal, will con- 
sist of 15 tracks having a total capac- 
ity of 360 cars. Between each pair of 
team tracks is a platform with shel- 
ter, the purpose of which is to facili- 
tate inspection and sampling of cars 
for team track delivery. 

MOVEMENT is growing in the dis- 

tribution of perishables which no 
doubt has great significance for the 
growers of the country. It is develop- 
ing in connection with the chain store 
groups, which have grown with tre- 
mendous rapidity in recent years. 

The Atlantic Commission Company 
has been formed as a subsidiary of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
which is the largest buyer of fruits 
and vegetables in the United States. 
The organization was formed over a 
year ago. For some little time its ac- 
tivities were confined to receiving 
consignments in New York. In recent 
months, however, the organization has 
extended its activities rapidly and 
now it has an organization spread over 
a large part of the country. It has 
salaried branches in eight or nine mar- 
kets and it has men located in the 
northwestern apple district, western 
New York, the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, Virginia and Delaware, the Maine 
potato district and other sections. 

& considerable number of men con- 


steadily declining. In view of the ex- 
perience of these men in the co- 
operative marketing of perishables, 
they are in position to make them- 
selves quite serviceable to the organ- 
ization. It is unfortunate that their 
efforts must be used in the interest 
of a private purchasing organization 
rather than in the interest of the 
growers of the country. They are, of 
course, indirectly assisting the grow- 
ers in finding a market for their prod- 
ucts, but it must be recognized that 
from the price standpoint, they are 
working in the interest of the Atlantic 
Commission Company and not in the 
interest of the growers. 

The Atlantic Commission Company 
is buying products for the Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, and it is also 
selling products to the trade in gen- 
eral. This seems to be a rather odd 
combination, and it will be interesting 
to follow the development of the or- 
ganization and note its measure of 
success. In all probability, the other 
chain store organizations will be re- 
luctant to buy perishables from the 
Atlantic Commission Company. On 
the other hand, we must remember 
that a number of the large chain 
store organizations formed a combi- 
nation about a year ago. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether the opera- 
tions of the Atlantic Commission Com- 
pany may not be embraced in the 
plans of this combination. 





D. WILLOUGHBY gave a most in- 

e teresting account at the conven- 
tion of the Michigan State Horticul- 
tural Society of his operations in sell- 
ing fruits in a roadside market. He 
was especially employed by the Moun- 
tain View Orchards of Romeo, Mich., 
to sell the large fruit crop of that or- 
ganization. 

The first step consisted in erecting 
a new sales building of the open front 
type. This was painted white. New 
drives were also laid out, and ample 
parking space was provided. 

On the first day of operation, 1500 
bushels of peaches and other fruits 
were sold in this. market. Sales of 
1020 bushels of Hale peaches at $4 
per bushel were made on another day. 
On one Sunday, 702 gallons of cider 
were sold at 50 cents per gallon. Dur- 
ing the peach season of 1924, wind- 
fall peaches were advertised for sale 
at 50 cents to $1 per bushel. On the 
following Sunday the sales amounted 
to over $11,000, and they included 
many first class peaches as well as all 
of the windfalls on hand. During the 
past season the sales of fruit have to- 
taled over 60,000 bushels. Mr. Wil- 
longhby has sold numerous products 
for other growers in the vicinity in 
addition to the products handled for 
the Mountain View Orchards. 

Mr. Willoughby has obtained the 
best success with trained retail clerks. 
He prefers girl clerks. 





HE EXTENT to which the automo- 

bile truck is being used for mar- 
keting perishables is revealed in some 
statistics recently collected in the 
eastern sHore section of Maryland 
Virginia and Delaware. 

Last spring, 197,485 crates or 224 
earloads of strawberries were moved 
out of the eastern shore section to 
New York, Philadelphia, Newark, Jer- 
sey City and Baltimore by truck. 
The shipments by freight and ex- 
press amounted to 1322 and 6582 
crates, respectively, 
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for January, 1927 


The cost of hauling by truck varied 
from 50 to 75 cents per crate to Phil- 
adelphia and from 85 cents to $1 to 
New York. In connection with these 
costs, it must be remembered that the 
drayage charges in the markets were 
entirely eliminated and that berries 
picked in the afternoon were hauled 
during the following night and were 
on the tables of consumers. the 
next day. Furthermore, hauling by 
truck reduced the icing charges and 
ebviated needless delays, both of 
which are extremely important fac- 
tors in the marketing of perishables. 

The trucks began to load at the 
loading sheds around noon as a rule, 
and a steady stream of trucks con- 
tinued to move from that hour until 
about 7 p. m. During the week of May 
25-31, 739 trucks were engaged. Dur- 
ing the next week, 915 trucks were 
in operation. The running time to Phil- 
adelphia was from five to seven hours 
and to New York from 11 to 12 hours. 

It is stated that the berries shipped 
by truck arrived in excellent condi- 
tion. The volume of berries shipped 
in this fashion is a testimonial in it- 
self in this connection. The prices 
received, however, add more weight 
to the situation. The prices for 32- 
quart crates varied from $4.10 to 
$6.10. The Missionary variety brought 
an average return of $4.53 per crate, 
the Luptons $6.03, the Klondykes 
$4.85 and the Gandys $5.68. 





P. GASTON of Michigan State 

* College presented some interest- 
ing information before the Michigan 
State Horticultural Society as a result 
of a study of roadside markets made 
during the past season. He brought 
out clearly that the best results are 
secured from roadside markets locat- 
ed on the right side of the road as 
one enters the city. 

He presented averages compiled 
from a large number of representative 
markets showing that sales in mar- 
kets located on the left hand side of 
the road were about 58.4 per cent of 
those made in markets located on the 
right hand side. The sales for each 
day of the week ranged consistently 
lower for the market on the left hand 
side than on the right hand side. 

This result seems strange at first, 
but it is readily explained when one 
considers the circumstances. Automo- 
bilists are more likely to turn off the 
road on the right side than on the 
left side, as they do not like to cross 
the stream of traffic. Furthermore, 
they are more likely to see signs on 
the right hand side than on the left 


Monthly Market Review 


HE FOLLOWING summary of the 

fruit marketing situation was fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau of 
_- Economics on December 
0: 


“Early winter found the supply 
of fruits and vegetables fairly well 
known. Not so many things happen 
to* upset the market at this time of 
year and price changes are less ex- 
treme. The general range continues 
rather low as compared with last sea- 
son. Apples have been dragging along, 
but were acting a trifle better around 
the first of the month. Oranges and 
grapefruit have been doing well when 
shipments were moderate. 


Apples in Steady Position 


“The apple situation looks a little 
better in some ways. Stocks of apples 
in cold storage in November were less 
than last season. Evidently the mod- 
erate supply of this class of fruit 
affords a little encouragement for 
long-time apple holders, although the 
figures reflected in part the lateness 
of the apple harvest in the East. 

“Holdings in common storage are 
doubtless heavy, although the same 
feneral causes—freezing, wind storms, 
close grading and lack of demand for 
low-grade fruit—have played a con- 
siderable part east and west in reduc- 
ing the quantity of stock available 
for distant market. In the East con- 
siderable quantities were reported 
left in the orchards. No doubt a rather 
large percentage of the holdings. in 





hand side of the road. 
are leaving cities, 
a hurry to get somewhere, and they 
are not in the mood to buy farm prod- 
ucts, except in a small way for eating 
out of the hand. Consequently, pur- 
chases are few and are made in rela- 


tively small quantities. 
When people are returning to the 
city they are in a different mood. 


They are then thinking of the food 
supply at home, and the thoughts of 
the wife may turn to canning and 
preserving. The thoughts of the man 
probably turn toward the financial 
saving he can make by buving in a 
roadside market. They are near 
home; they are on the right hand side 
of the road; they see the signs on 
that side; and they can easily turn 
off without crossing the stream of 
traffic on their left. It is easy to un- 
derstand that city folks are in a dis- 
tinctly better psychological mood for 
buying when they are returning to the 
city than when they are leaving it. 

Mr. Gaston also showed that the 
sales of different products for a con- 
siderable number of roadside markets 
averaged as follows: novelties, 1.1 
per cent; lunch, 1.3 per cent; tobacco, 
4.6 per cent; candy, 9.4 per cent; soft 
drinks, 19.7 per cent; and farm prod- 
ucts, 63.9 per cent. 

HE AMERICAN Trade Commis- 

sioner at Rome, Italy. reports that 
cherries are packed in brine to a large 
extent in that country. They are also 
preserved in syrup and in this form 
are exported to a considerable extent. 
From 100,000 to 150.000 barrels of 
cherries are packed in brine annually 
in Italy and exported chiefly to Eng- 
land, France and the United States. 
England receives more than any other 
country, and it also receives from 
50,000 to 70000 cases of cherries pre- 
served in syrup from Italy. 

The cherries packed in brine are 
used in the importing countries for 
manufacturing purposes and are espe- 
cially desired by chocolate factories 
and confectioneries. 

Cherries packed in brine are export- 
ed from Italy to the United States in 
casks. The brine solution contains 
sulphurous acid and kitchen salt, add- 
ed in such quantities as to make 
the solution contain about 0.7 per cent 
of sulphur dioxide and one and one- 
half per cent of salt. The fresh cher- 
ries are first placed in wooden bas- 
kets in a closed room, where sulphur 


is burned for 12 hours. They are 
then packed in casks and the brine 


solution is added. 


tions are more or less impaired for 
long keeping because of the over-ripe- 
ness or slight freezing. The estimate 
of eommercial production should not 
be considered the only measure of 
available supply, since it shows the 
crop balance available for sale rather 
than the quantity that would actually 
enter into commercial channels. 

“Early winter finds the apple stocks 
only about as usual in the Northwest 
and in cold storage. The region which 
produced the heaviest crops, the Shen- 
andoah Valley and adjacent sections, 
has rather limited storage facilities 
and the crop tends to mature earlier 
than in more northern localities. Ac- 
cordingly, shipments usually decrease 
rapidly about September. The mid- 
western apple movement also falls off 
quickly, and production this season 
was not especially heavy in Michigan, 
the leading winter shipping state. 
Production of winter apples in the 
northeastern apple region seems to 
have been rather less than for the 
season preceding. This eastern stock 
is finding some outlet in the Middle 
West and in the export trade, as well 
as in its principal markets near at 
hand. 

“Prices on the whole tended down- 
ward until December, but there were 
a few scattered advances. In the 
Northwest most varieties except the 
Winesap, Yellow Newtown and Delici- 
ous have declined slowly, but rather 
persistently. Best stock has been sell- 
ing around $1 per box at shipping 
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they are usually in| 


kets. 


Prices of eastern fruit started 
low and declined a little in early fall, 
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December prices had reached a level 
about like that of the domestic mar- 


but have shown little change lately. kets, when allowance is made for dif- 
Standard varieties and grades were ferences in cost of marketing. The 
reported recently at country shipping Greening and the Yellow Newtown 
points at $2.25-$3.25 per barrel, and often led the others in price at Brit- 


$2.50-$4.25 


higher 
South 


from nearby 


a strong 
ation, 


in city 
barreled stock have ranged somewhat 
in the Middle 
than in 
less abundant supplies of good apples 
producing sections. 

“The active foreign trade continues 
feature of the 
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points, and $1.50 to $2.25 in city mar- 


markets. Prices of ish auction sales. The export move- 
ment from the United States and Can- 
ada reached about 4,000,000 barrels by 
December 1 and has continued at a 
rate which promises one of the great- 
est export seasons on record, although 
a heavy volume of sales is likely to 
situ- be offset by periods of oversupply, 
early with low prices.” 
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Stark Bros. paid the record price of $5000 for this 
original Golden Delicious tree—recognized as the 
parent of the most promising apple on the market. 
They could not afford to take any risk with this valu- 
able tree. Soto protect it against man and beast, they 
enclosed it in a burglar-alarm cage. And to protect 
it against scale and every other pest controlled by 
dormant sprays, they spray it every year with Scalecide 
—the complete dormant spray. Can there be a more 
expert endorsement of Scalecide? 


It Is Guaranteed 


Scalecide is guaranteed to make a better orchard than lime-sulfur. 
This guarantee protects you absolutely. Men, like Stark Bros., 
who know orcharding and know Scalecide, use Scalecide. 


It Is Pleasant To Use 


You could swim in Scalecide—it is so pleasant to use. It does 
not injure even the eyes. You can look straight at your work. 
Why use a caustic, disagreeable spray when you can use Scale- 
cide and do better work, at less cost, with comfort? 


It Is Complete—Nothing To Add 


Scalecide alone does all that any combination of dormant sprays can do. It 
controls scale (fall or spring). It controls aphis and pear thrips without nicotine 
{delayed dormant). It controls leaf roller and European red mite (delayed dor- 
mz a neither of which is controlled by lime-sulfur even 

with nicotine. It controls pear psylia (fall or early spring). 
It controls bud moth (fall or spring). In addition to all 
these things, the annual use of Scalecide controls some 
forms of fungous cankers, and invigorates the trees. 


Save Money By Using Scalecide 


A 15-gallon drum contains enough Scalecide to spray, 


lime-sulfur. Neither nicotine nor spreader is required. 

Moreover, Scalecide saves you half the labor of 
Go to your dealer and arr ange for your 
supply of Scalecide today. If your favorite dealer 
doesn’t have Scalecide show him this advertisement 





—or order direct from us (see prices to the right). Drum $2 extra: returnable 
Scalecide Prices 


\\ ; 
\|  —<— Send For This Free Book Fretehe Peet ite 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page of the Mississippi 
book is a text-book that you cannot afford to be 50-gal. bbls. $38.00 
without. It pictures and describes your orchard 45 0319.11.50 ) . 
troubles and tells how to control them. It contains jim 2.00 '13.50 
a complete spray program, simple and easy to follow (returnable) } 
—the same program that we follow successfully in 4 _40.al. can 10.60 





our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 4 5 531).can 6.25 
|| This expensive book is free to any tree owner a8 4} 05). can 1.75 
_ long as the supply lasts. Mail the coupon today. 4_} -quartcan .75 






B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 11. 
Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying”’. 
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SILVER 
STEEL 





ATKIN 


SAW, 


Saws 


Pruning 


vy an ATKINS Pruning 
Saw and you'll save time, 
work and money every day you 
use it. It will cut faster, cleaner 
and easier than any other saw 
you could buy. 


The secret is the “Silver Steel” 
blade—the finest steel ever used 
in saws. Takes a remarkably 
keen edge and stays sharp a 
long time. 


fa ATKINS Pruning Saws are 
d made in 16 patterns tomeet every 
f pruning need. Ask your dealer 
for the saws you require. The 
name “ATKINS” is your 
} guarantee of best materials, 
workmanship and finish—a 
saw of greater value and real 
satisfaction. 


For every wood or metal cutting 
job there isan ATKINS Saw to 
save you time, labor and money. 
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E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857 
INDIANAPOLIS 


IND. 
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FREE 


Here is a reli- 
able guide to 
successin prun- 
ing. Shows the 
complete line 
of ATKINS 
Pruning Saws. 
A valuable 
book for every 
fruit grower or 
farmer. It’s free 
write for a 


copy NOW. 
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A Riddle Within a Riddle 


6¢@ OLVING the Farm Riddle” is the 

title of a new book written by 
Edward Jerome Dies, author of “The 
Wheat Pit.” The book has no index, 
and the table of contents gives only 
the subjects of the 10 chapters. The 
book consists of 147 pages in large 
type and sells for $1.50. The publish- 
er is Pascal Covici, Chicago. 

In view of the publicity issued about 
this book, we expected to see some- 
thing worth while, but we were sorely 
disappointed. The book starts with 
ridicule of various attempts which 
have been made to organize co-opera- 
tive associations. Great stress is laid 
on the failure of certain co-operatives. 
Corresponding prominence is by no 
means given to the numerous suc- 
cessful co-operatives in existence. No 
mention is made of the fact that fail- 
ures, large and small, occur about as 
frequently in business and industry 
as in co-operative marketing. 

The book comments in a vague and 
general way on the various plans 
which have been offered for the solu- 
tion of agricultural problems. The 
author makes light of most of these 
plans. He is reluctantly forced, ap- 
parently, to reach the conclusion that 
co-operative marketing, properly con- 
ducted, perhaps may prove beneficial. 
While he does not say so in so many 
words, he certainly leaves the impres- 
sion that co-operative marketing is at- 
tended with many pitfalls and that 
growers should go into it very cau- 
tiously. In his opinion, no one, not 
even the government, should give vig- 
orous encouragement to co-operative 
marketing. Anyone who would vigor- 
ously promote co-operative marketing 
should be considered a dangerous citi- 
zen. We wonder if the author really 
wants co-operative marketing to de- 
velop normally, or if it was his desire 
to outline a method of procedure for 
it which, if followed, would result in 
its getting nowhere. 

The author seems to have given 
more attention to the invention of 
plays on words than to the presenta- 
tion of facts in an orderly, convinc- 
ing fashion. Perhaps it was impos- 


sible to develop much order out of 
such a chaos of subject material. We 
were unable, after reading the book, 
to decide whether the author is in- 
sincere in his attitude toward agri- 
culture or whether he has no under- 
standing of it. After reading the 
book we felt very much like the In- 
dian who, after hearing a_ political 
speech, made the following comment: 
“Big clouds, lots of wind, much thun- 
der and lightning, no rain.” 





Irrigation Pumps and 
Pumping 


WELL illustrated booklet on ir- 

rigation pumps and pumping has 
recently been issued by the De Laval 
Steam Turbine Company of New 
Trenton, N. J. The booklet describes 
irrigation projects in operation in the 
fruit sections of Oregon, including 
those in the Grants Pass district 
where water is pumped for nearly 20,- 
000 acres. The pamphlet also pres- 
ents data on the selection of pumps 
adapted for individual requirements 
as well as information pertaining to 
pump characteristics, pipe friction, 
speed and horsepower calculations, 
The information is presented in a 
readable fashion so that it can be 
used by the average intelligent 
farmer and fruit grower. Copies may 
be obtained on request. 





Chemistry in Agriculture 


66 HEMISTRY in Agriculture” is 

the title of a new 384-page book 
written by J. S. Chamberlain of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
The book is non-technical in charac- 
ter. It takes up a large number of 
practical PPoblems from an economic 
standpoint and explains the principles 
involved in a simple manner that can 
be readily understood by the average 
reader. The book will prove interest- 
ing and valuable reading to fruit 
growers and farmers. It can be 
secured from the Chemical Founda- 
tion, 85 Beaver Street, New York, at 
a cost of $1. 


Plum Propagation 


By W. H. 


Alderman 


University of Minnesota 


ROBABLY the best plum stock for 

use in Minnesota is that arising 
from the native plums of the state. 
Seed of either the wild plums or culti- 
vated varieties of the native plums 
are equally satisfactory. Sandcherry 
seed is used sometimes and makes a 
fairly satisfactory rootstock, especial- 
ly for some of the small sandcherry 
hybrids. It is not believed by most 
propagators, however, that it is so 
satisfactory when used with the 
larger growing plums. Frequently 
pits of the cultivated hybrid plums are 
used for stock, but these are not so 
satisfactory as the native sort for 
they do not produce seedlings, nor 
would they, theoretically, be as uni- 
formly hardy as the native fruits. 
Seeds of the Canadian plum, prunus 
nigra, of which there are several cul- 
tivated varieties, make exceptionally 
good stock. 

The handling of the pits and the 
growing of seedlings is a simple mat- 
ter. The fruit is gathered in the fall 
and the pits extracted. They can be 
secured in a small way by crushing 
the fruit or grinding it in a cider mill, 
allowing it to decay for a few days, 
and then washing vigorously with 
water, the pits settling to the bottom 
and the pulp rising to the top. After 
the pits have been removed, they 
should be stratified at once in sand. 
They are usually placed in boxes or 
tubs, with alternate layers of sand 
and pits. They are kept moist and 
usually stored in a cool place until 
freezing weather is at hand.~ Here the 





practice differs, some propagators 


plunging the boxes or tubs of stratified 
sted into the soil and allowing them 
to freeze throughout the winter. Other 
growers report that they are equally 
successful when they hold the strati- 
fied seeds in a cool cellar and do not 
freeze them at all. In any event, it 
shows that the plum is easy to grow. 
In the spring the pits are sifted from 
the sand and planted in rows four feet 
apart. This should be done as early 
as the soil can be worked satisfactor- 


ily. They are planted about three 
inches deep. In a few weeks the seed- 
lings will show sprouts above the 


ground and will make ordinarily a 
very vigorous growth if kept well cul- 
tivated. Some nurserymen plant the 
pits rather thinly in the rows so that 
the seedlings will not be crowded and 
then bud them during the latter half 
of August of the year in which they 
are planted. If the trees have made 
a good growth, and if the soil in which 
they are grown is not too sandy, this 
plan is a fairly satisfactory method of 
handling them. In a light soil, how- 
ever, it frequently happens that the 
trees will not form strong, bushy root 
systems without having first been 
transplanted and the ordinary seedling 
root cut back during the operation. 
The majority of growers probably dig 
the seedlings at the end of the first 
season, store them in a cellar and 
either root graft them during the win- 
ter or line them out again in the 
spring in nursery rows to be budded 
the following August. The practice 
of root grafting in the winter time is 
declining. This practice involves the 


‘cultural 











use of a section of root four to siz 
inches in length, in the end of which 
is inserted a scion of the variety 
which it is desired to propagate. The 
union between root and scion ig 
wrapped in waxed string or waxed pa 
per, the completed grafts tied in 
bundles and stored away in damp sand 
or sawdust in a cool cellar. It some 
times happens that plum root grafts 
make a poor start and not over 50 or 
75 per cent live. It is for this reason 
that budding is coming more and 
more into favor. A root graft must 
stand for two years in the nursery 
row before it is a marketable tree, 
If the plum seedling is planted in the 
same spring in which the root graft is 
planted, it may be budded the follow- 
ing August and in the succeeding year 
will produce a marketable tree fully 
as strong, or even larger, than the 
root-grafted tree. 

It is a characteristic of these hybrid 
plums that for the most part they 
make an enormously vigorous growth 
in the nursery row. I have seen these 
trees one year from the bud measure 
11 feet in height and one and one-half 
inches in diameter. So rank is their 
growth that it is unnecessary, and in 
fact very unwise, to allow them to 
stay in the nursery row until they are 
two years old from the bud. 























Quail Must Have Cover 
and Food 


TTRACTIVE and suitable cover, 
sufficient and proper food supply, 
protection from vermin—these threé 
requisites, if provided, will insure 4 
continuing supply of quail in any lo 
eality where climatic conditions per 
mit, and allow a reasonable amount 
of annual shooting. 
Quail ‘are so prolific, producing at 
least one and often two clutches 0 
from 10 to 24 eggs each per year, that 
there can be no question of their in 
crease and abundance when giveli 
suitable cover, food and protection. 
Lack of any of the three requisites, 
however, is fatal. Farms so intensive: 
ly cultivated and pastured that there 
is no cover can have no quail. Cover, 
be it ever so attractive, without suit 
able food, wil! be equally barren, and 
what doth it profit an ambitious pair 
of bob-whites to protluce one or moré 
clutches of fertile eggs, and, maybe, 
hatch out large families of lusty young 
birds if they are to be devoured by 
rats, snakes, skunks, crows, hawks, 
cats and dogs? 
“The losses caused by vermin aré 
even greater than those due to cli 
mate, since they occur every day and 
every night during every year. The 
are especially active during the nest 
ing season when they feed thei 
young on game. The destruction @ 
this season is wholesale, since the 
loss of a parent bird means the los 
of a bevy. 
“Foxes and hawks are the more fa 
miliar enemies, but crows destro 
thousands of eggs and young Birds 
while owls, minks, wolves, bob-cats 
skunks, snakes and other furred and 
feathered vermin destroy more gamé 
during this time than is taken by 
guns in open season.” 
Many clubs and landowners of thé 
southern states are putting this know 
edge to use and, as a result, are build 
ing up splendid stocks of quail of 
their lands, from which surrounding 
lands also benefit.— The America 
Game Protective Association. 






































Meeting of Washingtor 
Horticultural Association 
Held at Wenatchee 


HE TWENTY-SECOND annua 
meeting of the Washington Hort 
Association was held a 
Wenatchee December 2-4. All pre 
vious attendance records were broke 
and numerous new members wer 
secured. 

The chief topics discussed we 
spray residues, oil sprays, fruit ma 
turity and marketing. O. T. Clawsolg 
of Wenatchee is the new président. 
succeeds Luke Powell of Yakima. 
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Spur Pruning 
By R. H. Roberts 


University of Wisconsin 


ee QUESTION is often asked if 
it pays to do spur pruning on 
older bearing trees. The answer is 
probably this: It depends. 

The writer pointed out from time to 
time that not all kinds of wood bear 
fruit equally well. It is not common 
for fine apples to be produced on 
weakly growing spurs or branches 
which have poor foliage. Because of 
this fact, the writer advises that the 
principal aim when pruning older 
bearing trees should be to remove 
such weak wood as does not bear 
good fruit. Ridding the tree of poor 
wood is accomplished either by re- 
juvenation or removal. 


Weak Spurs Pull Down Average 

If the principle of securing more 
uniform and better fruit by getting 
more uniform growth is followed to 
its logical conclusion, weak, non- 
productive spurs should also be 
pruned off. There is a tendency to 
leave some undesirable wood on the 
trees because “it bears some fruit.” 
This is, however, not the only thing 
which this wood does. It pulls down 
the average performance of the whole 
tree. That is, good branches do not 
bear as well when the tree has many 
weak branches as they do when the 
tree has more uniformly vegetative 
growths. The large production of fine 
fruit from middle-aged to young bear- 
ing trees appears to be due to the 
fact that it is in this period that 
there is relatively little poor, weak 
wood, and much good, strong wood, 
on the trees. 

There appears to be relatively little 
chance to rejuvenate or invigorate 
very weak spurs. If heavy pruning is 
done so that a change in light and 
nutrient conditions causes the weak 
spurs to grow better, then the 
stronger ones send out long shoots or 
“sucker” growths. If the branches 
upon which the weak spurs are grown 
are headed back, only the spurs close 
to the cut make much response. The 
tendency in this direction is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. When 
heavy fertilizing is practiced, the 
principal response is made by the 


stronger spurs are forced into exces- 
sive growth, the weakest spurs show 
very little response. Clearly, it is not 
practical to try to rejuvenate weak 
spurs by soil fertilization. Because of 
these conditions, the reasonable way 
to eliminate weak spurs is to cut or 
break them off. : 


Practical Demonstration of 


Pruning 

The Simpson Orchard Company of 
Vincennes, Ind., demonstrated in the 
summer of 1926 that spur pruning 
may be a very practical and beneficial 
operation. Medium aged trees of 
thriftily growing Duchess were 
pruned. These trees were well above 
the average in condition and vigor, 
still they had many weak spurs com- 
mon to this variety. The pruning was 
not done with shears but by the much 
more rapid method of breaking off the 
undesirable spurs with the fingers. 
Such spurs are brash and brittle and 
snap off very readily, leaving wounds 
which appear to heal quite as readily 
as pruning wounds. Most of the weak 
spurs removed were on the under 
sides of the branches. In this case, 
the work was done late in the spring. 
The spurs which were producing 
small leaves and blossoms were the 
ones broken off. 

The clearly apparent results of re- 
moving the weak spurs were a much 
better foliage.and fruit development, 
more efficient spraying and more uni- 
form size and quality of fruit. The 
expense involved was no more than 
that which should be expended on 
thinning of the fruit. This method 
does not give a “pruned up” appear- 
ance of the branches, but merely 
gives a well and properly distributed 
fruiting surface. 

Spur pruning, or spur thinning, as 
it perhaps may be named more prop- 
erly, should not be attempted unless 
it is really needed. It is a special 
operation which may prove to be of 
much value under some conditions 
and with some varieties. Whether or 
not the practice should be employed 
by a grower will depend on the con- 
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Many varieties of apples bear weak spurs on the older branches. 
Cutting back encourages desirable growths 


weak spurs on the branch at the left. 


close to the cut only, as shown by the branch at the right. 
weakest spurs often materially improves the character of the fruit 


The arrows indicate 
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Irvine, Calif 
August 12, 1926. 


“My ‘KK’ Cletrac, la t season and 
this, has taken care of 50 acres 
of trees for me without a cent’s 
expense other than for gas and 
oil. The lower wheels—sprock- 





~ 


. ets—motor—ete., have not been 
e touched. 
The Cletrac Snap Oiling Sys- 
a 1S tem is one of the biggest time 
savers ever incorporated in a 
_ tractor. Not only does this sys- 
tem save time, but it gives pos— 


itive lubrication to all the lower 
track wheels while the tractor is 
in operation. 


This “K" Cletraec was worked 
approximately 1,080 hours and 
from the present appearance of 
the tracks, I fully expect to get 
four or five years more wear 
out of them. 


Convincing 
Letter! 


Thousands of letters 
like these are proof 
of the greater service 
Cletrac can render you! 


Your service has always been 
100% and you may refer any 
prospective purchaser of a trac— 
tor to me,” 


(Signed) RAY LAMBERT. 



























LETRAC is beyond question the supreme trac- 
tor value on the market today—a tractor that 
fully meets the requirements of the farmer, 
orchardist and ranchman. Its great power and en- 
durance—its moderate price—its low operating cost 
footing, 
features 


—its unequalled ability to travel over any 
up steep grades and along hillsides—are 
that give Cletrac an undisputed advantage. 


Ample Power for the Heaviest 
Hauling Jobs — Sure Traction 
Over Any Footing—Short Turn- 
ing and Easy Control for Work in 
Close Quarters — Instantaneous, 
Plunger System of Lubrication. 


No single detail that could contribute in any way to 
efficiency has been overlooked in the design or con- 
struction of the Cletrac. It is literally a power giant 
—ready every day in the year to do every big or. 
small power job around the farm, orchard or ranch. 


If you are looking for a power plant that will prof- 
itably replacé horse and man power, cut operating 
expenses and give you years of hard, heavy service, 
investigate the Cletrac. Three models—‘W”, 12-20 
h.p.—‘K,” 15-25 h.p.—‘“A,” 30-45 h.p. See one of 
the Cletrac distributors listed~below or write for 
full particulars. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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* Cutting Hauling 
‘Costs on the Farm 
Which costs less—a Speed Wee loaded 


to its generous capacity and with maximum 
ease maintaining maximum speed to your 





markets and home again? Or an overload- 
ed light truck banging over the roads, risk- 
ing damage to load and truck, wasting 
costly hours in slow traveling? 


Which costs less—the thousands of easy 
trips to market, the years of efficient serv- 
ice, the low depreciation, moderate up- 
keep, and constant reliability of the Speed 
Wagon? Or the heavy depreciation, the 
steady charges for maintenance, the loss 
and bother of layups, the short life of the 
too-light truck? 


| ee‘ 


CHASSIS PRICES 
at Lansing 


6-Cylinder 4-Cylinder 
$1240 $1090 
Heavy Duty 


$1985 
\ =e! 


Costs Less?” 


Last year 49% of the Speed Wagons sold 
to farmers were purchased by former own- 
ers of too-light trucks, by men who had 
learned the answer to the question “Which , 


Consult your Speed Wagon dealer about 
your own hauling problems. 


© R. M. C. Co., 1927 


‘ REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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Spreaders and Codling 


Moth 


ODLING MOTH larvae seek rough 
places on the surface of apples in 
preparation for their entrance, accord- 
ing to Prof. R. H. Smith of Leland 
Stanford University. Because of this 
fact, there is a tendency for the 
worms to enter at the edge of spots 
of insecticides, especially at the lower 
sides of such spots where the poison 
deposit is thickest. Prof. Smith has 
observed that the thicker the poison 
deposits the greater is the tendency 
of the worms to enter at the edges. 
The question raised in this connec- 
tion has an important relation to the 
use of spreaders and the breaking of 
the spray into a fine mist. There is 
more uncovered space on an apple re- 
ceiving a mist spray than on one 
covered with coarse deposits. Prof. 
Smith found that in the case of the 
film coverage the. codling moth bur- 
rowed directly through the poisoned 
film, The worms dig through ‘the skin 


and do not eat their way through. 
However, a few particles are some- 
times accidentally devoured and 
through this means some worms 
swallow enough poison to kill them. 

According to Prof. Smith, spreaders 
have failed to control codling moth 
to the degree that was expected be- 
cause they spread the poison out in 
too thin a film. r 





LASTING CAPS look like pretty 

playthings to children, but every 
year about 500 boys and girls, as well 
as some older folks, are injured by 
tampering with them. They explode 
with enough foree to do considerable 
damage. The best thing for boys 
and girls to do is to leave them en- 
tirely alone. Older folks should keep 
them away from the children, and 
they should exercise great care in 
using them themselves. An electric 
blasting cap recently placed on the 
market is somewhat safer to use than 
the ordinary caps, but even this kind 
should be handled with care, 











American Fruit Grower Magazine 


The Grape Deal in the United States 


(Continued from page 10) 


of the grape districts in New York, 
and there are possibly 7000 acres in 
this section. In Chautauqua county, 
at least 95 per cent of the acreage 
is of the Concord variety, with some 
Niagaras, Wordens, Delawares and 
Moore’s Early. About 50 per cent of 
the grapes in the Central Lakes 
region. are Catawbas, 40 per cent 
Concords and the balance miscellane- 
ous varieties. Concords, Delawares 
and Niagaras predominate along the 
Hudson. 

Grape production in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania is merely an extension 
of the grape plantings of New York, 
and is centered in a narrow strip of 
land along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, and in Ohio centering in the 
islands about Sandusky. Concords, 
Delawares and Catawbas are the 
principal varieties, forming about 90 
per cent of the plantings. 

Michigan ranks third among the 
grape producing states of the Union. 
The acreage is centered very largely 
in Van Buren and Berrien counties in 
the southern part of the state, border- 
ing on Lake Michigan. About 80 per 
cent of the bearing vines of the state 





most unlimited confusion in many re- 
spects. 
Grape Clearing House Plan 


It is little wonder, then, that in the © 


face of another disastrous crop year 
now closing, where prices have been 
for the most part below cost of pro- 
duction, that a concerted movement 
is now under way in California look- 
ing toward a co-ordination of the vart- 
ous grape shipping interests with a 
view of supplying the requirements of 
all the markets of the United States 
and Canada in proportion to their con- 
suming capacity, and avoiding the dis- 
astrous gluts which have prevailed in 
years past. It is probably safe to say 
that the so-called “grape clearing 
house plan” now under contemplation 
in California, involving the co-ordina- 
tion of the interests of all of the large 
important grape shipping factors, is 
probably the most far reaching and 
significant plan of distribution of a 
perishable commodity that has ever 
been put forward in the United States. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, at a recent meeting of the 
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Location of important grape producing sections as shown by the census of 1919 


are in these two counties. The grape 
industry of Michigan is of rather re- 
cent development, practically all of 
the commercial plantings having been 
made after 1900. The Coneord con- 
stitutes over 90 per cent of the total 
acreage in the state. 

The economic problems involved in 
the marketing of grapes, not only 
from California, but from all other 
states in which the production is of 
any consequence, have occupied the 
major part of attention in this field of 
endeavor rather than problems asso- 
ciated with actual field production. 
Under the present system of market- 
ing and distribution in vogue in the 
United States, it would appear that 
if the country had an over-production 
on any commodity, it has over-produc- 
tion as a virtual fact in the grape in- 
dustry. In addition, the shipment of 
large quantities of so-called juice 
varieties has presented: problems pe- 
culiar to the grape industry, as distin- 
guished from the handling of other 
perishable commodities through regu- 
lar channels of trade. 


Distribution of California’s 
Grape Crop 

An analysis of the distribution of 
the California grape crop in 1925, for 
instance, shows that of the total car- 
lot movement in that year from the 
state, approximating 75,000 cars, over 
40,000 were actually unloaded in but 
11 cities of the United States, and of 
these 40,000 cars, over 35,000 were 
actually unloaded in but seven cities. 
The net result spelled glutted mar- 
kets and virtual disaster for the fruit 
grower. With this tremendous congeés- 
tion of grapes in a few highly special- 
ized markets located in the great 
areas of population, has come year 
after year a series of railroad em- 
bargoes, restrictions, and regulations 
limiting the disposal of the product to 
such a marked degree as to cause al- 


shippers of California, assembled in 
Los Angeles, sounded the keynote in 
a plan looking for a more even distri- 
bution of the California grape crop, a 
crop which has congested terminal 
markets for the past three or four 
years to the exclusion of other com- 
modities, and which has carried with 
it in its marketing program an effect 
on the entire marketing structure of 
the nation. 

At the present writing, a serious at- 
tempt is being made to co-ordinate 
the various shipping interests of Cal- 
ifornia, and, in fact, a number of 
these interests have already gotten to- 
gether and are distributing what re- 
mains of the California grape crop 
through a clearing house plan of ac- 
tion. The so-called clearing house has 
in it elements which are applicable to 
other perishable carlot. movements in 
other sections of the country. It does 
not involve a monopolistic control of 
any one or_more commodities by one 
or even two shipping organizations. 
It simply contemplates a plan under 
which all of the various factors in the 
grape deal operating through their 
respective sales managers allocate the 
total carlot movement to the m&arkets 
of the country, based on their ap- 
proximate consuming capacity. Each 
shipper, a party to the clearing house, 
receives his share of the total number 
of cars going into each market based 
on the proportion of the total crop 
which that particular shipping com- 
pany handles. 


Clearing House Plan Should Help 
Situation 

It is confidently expected that the 
development of a clearing house plan 
will go a long way toward solving 
what many have claimed to be an 
over-production of grapes, not only in 
California, but in other producing 
areas. The grape problem, in its pro- 
duction and distribution angles, offers 
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many interesting considerations. It is 
complex and highly specialized in 
character. Problems of grading, pack- 
ing and standardization, not to men- 


tion improvements in production 
methods, are so extensive that any 
adequate description would occupy 


many volumes. 

The carlot shipments of grapes from 
California alone are in excess of the 
total shipments of citrus fruits, and 
are considerably larger than the pro- 
duction and shipment of any other 


perishable commodity in the state. It 
is little wonder, then, that the very 
prosperity of the state itself is tied 
up with the solution of some of the 
major problems involved in the hand- 
dling of this immense tonnage. The 
solution of these problems will exert 
a general beneficial effeet which will 
be felt in every producing area of 
the nation and will undoubtedly have 
a stabilizing influence over the large 
consuming markets of the United 
States and Canada, 


Michigan Society and A. P. S. Hold 
Joint Meeting 


HE MICHIGAN State Horticultural 

Society and the American Pomo- 
logical Society held their annual 
meetings jointly aj Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on November 30 to December 
3, inclusive. There was a large at- 
tendance of growers, most of whom 
were from Michigan. The program 
was filled with addresses on impor- 
tant subjects handled by some of the 
ablest authorities in the country. Par- 
ticular interest was manifested in ad- 
dresses and discussions relating to 
marketing, of which there were a 
large number on the program. 

The meeting was held in the Pant- 
lind Hotel, and the exhibits of fruit 
and of materials and equipment were 
staged in the Fine Arts’ Building, 
which is located only a few doors 
away. There was a large and varied 
display of fruit. Numerous manufac- 
turers showed their products, and 
much interest was exhibited in these 
displays. 

Various phases of western orchard- 
ing were discussed by H. M. Peck, J. 
H. Gourley and William Meikle, the 
latter a grower from Wenatchee, 
Wash. R.G. Phillips, secretary of the 
International Apple Shippers’. Associa- 
tion, spoke on better packing of ap- 
ples. A round table discussion on 
orchard management was taken part 
in by Arlie L. Hopkins, George Fri- 
day, J. P. Munson, John Keeney, R 
U. Evarts and H. A. Cardinell. 

Dr. V. R. Gardner, head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture of Michigan 
State College, presented the results 
obtained from a very practical inves- 
tigation of the variety situation in 
Michigan and of factors which make 
orcharding profitable or unprofitable. 
His results were based on studies of 
100 typical orchards, the shipping rec- 
ords of eight fruit co-operatives for 
five years and the handling of 1,000,- 
000 bushels of apples of 133 varieties. 
He recommended the growing of a 
comparatively few varieties and of se- 
lecting the location and soil very care- 
fully for new orchards. 

Ralph W. Rees presented an excel- 
lent summary of the trend of apple 
planting in the United States. An en- 
tire session was given over to cherry 
culture. R. H. Pettit talked on cherry 
maggot control. H. B. Tukey of New 
York showed how dusting of cherries 
had prolonged the marketing season 
in the Hudson Valley: <A. J. Rogers, 
recognized as one of the best grow- 
ers in Michigan, gave results of his 
experience in cherry growing, includ- 
ing deductions drawn from records ex- 
tending over 16 years. D. E. Bing- 
ham of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., discussed 
the culture of cherries. 

M. H. Willis of the Willis Adver- 
tising Agency, St. Joseph, Mich., took 
the viewpoint that the holding of an 
apple blossom week helped the Mich- 
igan growers in popularizing Michi- 
gan fruit. The campaign of Apples 
for Health, Inc., was explained in a 
talk given by John W. Gorby, secre- 
tary. 

Addresses on various phases of 
marketing were given by R. D. Wil- 
loughby, Charles L. Barker, L. A. 
Boyd, G. E. Praeter, W. F. Rofkar and 
H. P. Gaston. 

A talk on arsenical injury to peach 
trees was given by C. W. Bennet. I. 
C. Gentner outlined the peach moth 
situation and gave recommendations 
designed to assist the Michigan grow- 
ers in delaying entrance of the pest 
into the state. F. P. Cullinan of In- 
diana described the growing peach 
industry of his state. Robert Ander- 


son gave a moving picture lecture on 
gassing the peach borer. Prof. U. P. 
Hedrick of New York gave a very 
interesting address in which he de- 
scribed horticulture in Europe as ob- 
served during his trip the _ past 
summer. 

The following officers were elected 
by the Michigan State Horticultural 
Society: president H. S. Newton, 
Hart; treasurer, J. Pomeroy Munson, 
Grand Rapids; and secretary, H. D. 
Hootman, Fast Lansing. The execu- 
tive board will consist of Granger 
Whitney, R. L. Evarts, R. J. Coryell, 


Carl E. Buskirk, H. J. Lurkins and 
Minard Farley. The new vice-presi- 


dent will be selected at the spring 
meeting in South Haven, March 2-3. 
The American Pomological Society 
elected Ralph W. Rees of New York 
as president, J. C. Blair of Illinois as 
vice-president, W. T. Macoun of Ot- 
tawa, Canada, as second vice-presi- 
dent, and H. C. C. Miles of Connecti- 
cut, as secretary-treasurer. The exec- 
utive committee will consist of C. A. 
3ingham, M. J. Dorsey, Luke Powell, 
W. S. Brown, Roy E. Marshall, H. D. 


Simpson, H. B. Tukey, A. J. Farley, 
C. D. Matthews, R. A. Van Meter and 
Paul Stark. The board of managers 


will be H. B. Tukey, C. A. Bingham 
and H. D. Simpson. 

Silver Wilder medals were pre- 
sented to the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station for its collection 
of seedlings of known parentage; to 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for its collection of 
peach seedlings of known parentage; 
and to the Stark Bros. Nurseries for 
the Starking apple. 

The student judging -contest was 
won by the Ohio team, with a score 
of 95.4 per cent. Teams from Kansas, 
West Virginia, Michigan and Massa- 
chusetts followed with 94.3, 90, 83.2 
and 81.3 per cent, respectively. The 
highest individual rank was obtained 
by H. F. Winter of the Ohio team, 
who scored 99 per cent. Other high 
scores were G. R. Starcher (West 
Virginia), 96.9 per cent; R. E. Yoder 
(Ohio), 96.4 per cent; and C. R. Brad- 
ley (Kansas), 95.9 per cent. 


Surface Drainage Removes 
Soil and Fertility 


URFACE drainage waters cost the 

farmers of the United States more 
than $200,000,000 every year. In the 
rich top soil that is washed away, 
about 126 billion pounds of plant food 
material are lost. This is 20. times 
the amount permanently removed by 
cropping. It is estimated that the sur- 
face of the Mississippi Valley is low- 
ered one foot every 5000 years by 
surface washing. The sediment car- 
ried into the Gulf of Mexico annually 
by the Mississippi River equals a 
block of soil a mile square and 268 
feet high. Surface washing ordinarily 
carries away the richest soil, leaving 
in many instances infertile material 
that is very difficult to till. Erosion 
is constantly removing the top soil, 
which is the richest land on the 
farms. In one instance in Missouri it 
was found that seven inches of top 
soil were removed in 24 years by 
sheet washing from a gently sloping 
field of Putnam silt loam planted to 
corn. 

One county in the Piedmont region 
was found by survey to contain 90,000 
acres of land formerly productive but 
now permanently ruined by erosion. 
Another county in the . Atlantic 











The producer of milk will 
now have available the same 
clean power, as the manu- 
facturer of dairy products 
has long used. 


LLFARMERS want to enjoy 

the comforts and conveni- 

ence of electricity. How to get it 

is thequestion still to be answer- 

ed by most of them. Yet rural 

electrification is merely a prob- 
lem of business cooperation. 


Electric service cannot be sold 
to isolated or occasional cus- 
tomers, as merchandise can. For 
electricity —like milk — can- 
not be stored to any practical 
degree; it must be consumed as 
produced. 


Thus the cost of building trans- 
mission and distribution lines, 
and of keeping asupply of power 
ready for mstant use, can only 
be met by having on every mile 
of line a sufficient number of 
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Rural electrification 


—a matter of business cooperation 


consumers whose needs for 
electricity are many and varied. 


That is the principal condition 
which governs complete rural 
electrification. 


Lines can be built where groups 
of farmers will useenough power 
to make the extension of service 
apractical business undertaking, 
just as maintaining a milk route 
requires customers, not widely 
scattered, who use a steady 
supply. 

So, to get electricity for your 
farm, get together with your 
neighbors and make your light 
and power company a coopera- 
tive business proposition. Ask 
your power company for infor- 
mation and cooperation. 
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coastal plain has 60,000 acres of 


formerly rich land gullied beyond re- 


pair. Probably 10,000,000 acres of 
land in the United States formerly 
cultivated have been destroyed by 


surface washing. Much of this land 
could have been saved by timely 


terracing. 
HE FLORIDA Citrus Exchange is 
perfecting plans to market grape- 





fruit in European markets. S. B. 


London will handle the 
shipments. The exchange board has 
decided to guarantee its exporting 
members against possible loss by ar- 
ranging to pay them on the basis of 
the New York auction price at date 
of shipment for the same grades and 
sizes. 

The sum of $21,000 will be spent in 
advertising Sealdsweet grapefruit 
among European consumers. Boxes, 
labels and paper will be uniformly 
standardized. 
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‘| Built for Orchard Work 
Clark, Tractor Orchard Plow 





You can now cultivate 
your orchard close to the 
trees without damage to the 
low-hanging branches. 

For the Clark “Cutaway” 
Tractor Orchard Plow, built 
especially for this kind of 


work, is equipped with a galvanized sheet iron 
the branches over the machine without injury. 
And because it can be worked close to the trees it quickly levels and pulverizes 
the ridges that have been built up through years of plowing. 
The picture shows the disks pulling the soil away from the trees, but the 
gangs can be reversed to throw it toward the trees. 


Plows and Harrows in One Operation 





ree 


~ Rear view 


prevents cracking, bending or chipping. 
Send for further information about this mac 


and Its Tillage.” A postal will do. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 


130 Main Street . 











a4 afterwards it saves time, labor 


cront Vier 


guard, curved to gently iift 


The Clark “Cutaway” Trac- 
tor Orchard Plow is ideal for 
breaking old, hard sod. And as 
it will disk in a cover crop 
|without requiring harrowing 
and money. The disks are 
foraed sharp—an exclusive Cut- 
away Harrow feature which 


hine and free book, “The Soil 


- Higganum, Conn. 











Citrus Culture in Florida and California 


(Continued from page 3) 


The effects of the differences in the 
moisture factor as it relates to growth 
and fruit characters and to orchard 
management and cultural practices 
are exceedingly marked and of much 
importance. It is probably not too 
much to say that the moisture factor 
is the major one determining the 
character and quality of the fruit in 
the two states and the production 
methods used by the growers. 

Soil Differences 

Another primary factor influencing 
the response of the trees and the cul- 
tural practices in the two states is 
the marked differences in the soils 
The Florida citrus soils are prevail- 
ingly very light in texture and low 
both in potential fertility and content 
of organic matter. On account of the 
heavy summer rainfall, they are sub- 
ject to excessive leaching, and in ad- 
dition, many of them require drainage 
either to remove surface water during 
flood periods or to lower the water 
table. 

California soils, on the other hand, 
are prevailingly much heavier, al- 
though the variation in texture is 
somewhat greater. Citrus orchards 
are planted on soils which range from 
coarse sands to exceedingly heavy 
clays. California soils are, in general, 
high in fertility, they are relatively 
well supplied with organic matter, 
they are not subject to leaching ex- 
cept during the very short winter 
rainy season, and all of them require 
irrigation. 

Contrasts in Cultural Practices 

The interplay of these two sets of 
markedly different factors has resulted 
in the employment in the two states 
of cultural practices so dissimilar in 
many respects as to be almost exactly 
opposite. In fact, the growers in each 
state have difficulty in understanding 
the methods used in the other—even 
to the degree that many of them have 
concluded that no general principles 
can be outlined for successful citrus 
fruit production. Some of the major 
differences in cultural practices and 
operations are as follows: In Califor- 
nia, citrus trees are usually planted in 
early summer, but in Florida the best 
season is either late fall or early 
spring. Methods of planting employed 
in the two states are quite different. 
In many parts of Florida the principal 
problem is to avoid excessive moist- 

~eare,-whichis..accomplished by plant- 
ing the trees on ridges or mounds. In 


California, they must be planted on 
grades suitable for irrigation. 

Methods of providing frost protec- 
tion for young trees are entirely dif- 
ferent in the two states. In Florida. 
mounding of the soil well up over the 
bud unions is a universal practice; 
this method is practicable there on 
account of the relatively dry winters 
and the light soils. In California, 
wrapping of the trunks with corn- 
stalks is regarded as a much safer 
method. 

Irrigation is universal in California, 
but on account of the heavy summer 
rainfall, it is rarely practiced in 
Florida. Where used in Florida, it is 
regarded merely as insurance against 
possible drought. 

Insect and Disease Control 

In Florida, pruning is practiced al- 
most altogether as a means of disease 
control and is confined to removing 
the dead wood which harbors the caus- 
ative fungi. The open habit of growth 
of the trees is such that they do not 
require pruning to admit light. In Cal- 
ifornia, the principal object of prun- 
ing is to relieve density of growth. 

In California, on account of the dry 
air, diseases are confined to the trunks 
and roots, while in Florida the most 
serious diseases affect the fruit and 
foliage and require treatment if clean, 
attractive fruit is to be produced. 
In the absence of treatment, the 
amount of the crop is not reduced, al- 
though the salability of the fruit is 
decreased. 

Natural control of the most impor- 
tant insect pests through the action 
of predatory insects and _ parasitic 
fungi is quite effective in most parts 
of Florida. In California, the grower 
cannot afford to rely on natural con- 
trol and must employ artificial insect 
control measures. These are provided 
either by fumigation or spraying. If 
the insect pests are not kept under 
control, the amount of the crop the 
succeeding season is materially re- 
duced. In Florida, artificial insect 
control, where practiced, is accom- 
plished almost altogether by spray- 
ing, andif the pests are not controlled, 
reduction of the succeeding crop is 
not experienced, although the sal:- 
bility of the fruit is decreased. 

Fertilization and Cultivation 
In Florida, fertilization consists 


principally in the use of complete 
concentrate fertilizers, which are ap- 
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plied two or three times a year. The 
application of large quantities of 
bulky organic materials, which con- 
stitutes the basis of the fertilizer pro- 
gram used by the California growers, 
is likely to produce a disease known 
as die-back. In California, the use of 
such materials is almost universal and 
never results in anything but the most 
favorable response. 

In Florida, comparatively little culti- 
vation is practiced, as there is plenty 
of moisture for both weeds and trees, 
the soils do not pack, and the rain 
carries the fertilizers down to the 
roots. In California, a moderate 
amount of cultivation is necessary in 
order to conserve moisture by destroy- 
ing the weeds, to incorporate fertil- 
izers into the soil, and in many cases 
to keep the soil in condition to absorb 
irrigation water. 

Character of Groves and Fruit 

In general, the appearance of a good 
citrus grove in Florida is remarkably 
different from that of a first class 
orchard in California. Not only is 
the appearance of the orchards dif- 
ferent and the cultural practices 
markedly dissimilar, but the charac- 
ter of the fruits is also markedly dif- 
ferent. 

Florida oranges and grapefruit are 
typically of paler color than the Cali- 
fornia fruits and usually iess free 
from scale insects and blemishes 
caused by insect injury or disease. 
On the other hand, in general they 
have thinner and smoother rinds and 
are somewhat juicier. The flavor dif- 
fers also, being sweet rather than 
sprightly. The rinds of all Florida 
grapefruit and oranges, with the ex- 
ception of the Kid-glove types, are 
removed with difficulty, and the seg- 
ments can hardly be separated with- 
out crushing. 

California citrus fruits are brighter 
in color, freer from scale and blem- 
ishes and more attractive in appear- 
ance. The rind is wsually somewhat 
thicker and not quite so smooth. The 
flavor is somewhat sharper and per- 
haps richer. The ease of peeling and 
eating of the California fruit consti- 
tutes a striking difference between 
the two. As to which is the better, it 
is impossible to say, for tastes differ, 
as do politics and religion. It is prob- 
ably a very fortunate thing that the 
characteristics of the citrus fruits 
produced by the two states are so dis- 
tinctive and different, for certainly 
between the two states all tastes can 
be satisfied. 

Fundamentals Similar in Both States 

One of the principal objects of the 
writer’s survey was to determine if 
there are certain essential require- 
ments which are equally applicable 
in Florida and California. It was an- 
ticipated that the specific details of 
the cultural practices might and prob- 
ably would differ, but it was hoped 
that an interpretation of these might 
emphasize certain general require- 
ments which are more or less well 
recognized in California and which 
furnish the basis for the teaching and 
extension work conducted by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Given good trees to start with, a 
soil free from serious chemical and 
physical defects, and a climatic en- 
vironment reasonably well adapted to 
citrus fruit culture, without which 
success is obviously impossible, these 
requirements are soil moisture con- 
trol, maintenance of soil fertility, in- 
sect pest control, protection against 
unfavorable environmental influences 
(chiefly frost and wind) and disease 
control. 

In California these are important in 
the relative order as given. It will 
be observed that certain practices 
widely employed by growers are not 
included in this list, such as cultiva- 
tion, pruning, cover-cropping and 
others. These are not regarded as 
primary requirements, however, since 
they are not always needed. More- 
over, when employed by the growers 
they are merely means to an end— 
cultivation for the purpose of assist- 
ing in moisture control and incorpo- 
rating fertilizers in fhe soil; pruning 
as a means of regulating or re-estab- 
lishing a desirable mutritional rela- 
tion in the trees; and cover-cropping 


as an assistance in fertilization. 

The same general requirements 
were observed in Florida, though the 
methods used in providing them were 
found to be vastly different, and the 
relative order of their importance also 
was found different. There the main- 
tenance of soil fertility is of para- 
mount importance, followed by dis- 
ease control, insect pest control, 
moisture regulation (which in most 
cases means drainage) and frost pro 
tection. There, too, cultivation, prua- 
ing, and cover-cropping are supple- 
mentary practices employed for satis- 
fying one or more of the primary re 
quirements. 

Conclusion 


It is the writer’s belief, therefore, 
that while the climatic and soil con- 
ditions, and the cultural and orchard 
management practices are markedly 
different in the two states, and each 
is pre-eminently successful as a citrus 
fruit producing region, yet the prt- 
mary problems confronted by the 
growers in the two states are essen- 
tially the same. The recognition of 
this fact is of the greatest importance 
in directing attention away from the 
many perplexing non-essential details 
to the relatively few cardinal require- 
ments of successful citrus fruit pro 
duction, 





Some Interesting Facts 
About Apples 


(Continued from page 9) 


tify furtherobservations. Aboutadozen 
bear apples which have fair size, good 
color and quality and which bloom as 
late as or later than Geneton. It ia 
possible that from this little group 
will come at least two or three varie- 
ties which will be of good color, attrac- 
tive in appearance, productive, resist- 
ant to disease and late enough in 
blooming habit to escape late spring 
frosts and freezes. 

The Maryland and Minnesota ex- 
periment stations have produced sev- 
eral promising new sorts of apples, 
but none has as yet been recommend- 
ed for commercial planting. 

The best example of a commercial 
apple which has. resulted from pre- 
meditated breeding is Ontario, which 
has some reputation in western New 
York. The Ontario was produced by 
an amateur. It has been the purpose 
of the plant breeder to improve the 
apple along the lines of size, quality, 
productiveness, hardiness, keeping 
quality and the like. In such work, it 
seems logical that open pollination of 
the varieties approaching the desired 
qualities might give as good results aa 
controlled pollination. 


Whims of Producers Change 


The whims or desires of producers 
have changed many times. In the be- 
ginning, the grower may have wished 
for an apple of better flavor and tex- 
ture. Later, however, as apples began 
to be produced commercially, he began 
to think very little about quality and 
more about quantity. He was interest- 
ed, therefore, in the size of the indi- 
vidual specimens and in_ their 
handling, shipping and keeping quali- 
ties, As a result, we have such varie- 
ties as Ben Davis. 

The tendency at present, however, 
is toward apples of higher quality, 
such as Jonathan, Grimes, Delicious, 
etc. As to what the next whim will 
be no one knows, but perhaps better 
quality will be expected. 





Parasite of Gypsy Moth 


Appears Promising 


HE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 

has recently introduced into the 
United States a parasite of the gypsy 
moth which is particularly promising. 
This insect is called Compsilura con- 
cinnata Meigen. It lives on about 100 
host insects. It has now been studied 
for eight years by experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and these au- 
thorities feel that the insect will prove 
of great benefit. It will not only check 
the spread of insects of the kinds it 
was intended to control, but it has ab 
so shown ability to combat other dan- 
gerous insects in this country. 
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Remodeling Unsatisfactory Fruit 
Trees 
By F. C. Sears 


Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station 


OST of our orchards contain al- 
together too many defective trees 
—trees built on the wrong principle 
or on no principle whatever. Even 
our modern orchards, developed since 
we thought we had given the matter 


some careful study. are often woe- 
fully disappointing in the type of 


trees they contain. 

The most common and serious de- 
fect is the bunching together of all 
the main branches in a space on the 








Results like this usually follow a system of 


@ ranches of the tree 


trunk scarcely long enough to carry 
one or two branches securely. This 
particular weakness is largely the re- 
sult of the craze for extreme low 
heads in orchard trees which prevailed 
10 to 20 years ago, when we cut off 
the young tree in the nursery or or- 
chard at anywhere from 12 to 30 
inches and let it develop its head as 
best it could. Often three to eight 
branches were attached to a space of 
not over a foot. The natural result 
was that as_ these branches _ in- 
creased in thickness they crowded 
each other more and more, till some- 


thing had to give way and one or 
more of them broke down under 
some particularly heavy crop. of 
fruit. 

Now what shall we do about it? 
With trees that are fairly old, 15 


A young tree with a good framework but 


too many branches. Several of the 


branches should be removed 


‘in the ground. 


years or more, usually the only thing 
to do is to make the best of a bad 
situation. About the only thing we 
can do in such cases is to strengthen 
the trees with bolts and chains if 
possible and let it go at that. 
But with younger trees it is often 
possible to remodel them and in a 
comparatively few years change them 
into relatively strong and acceptable 
trees. 
Begin 


operations by developing a 








pruning which bunches together the seaflold 


leader in the tree if possible. Some 
branch may already be growing fairly 
upright, and this may be encouraged 
to take the lead by heading back its 
competitors. Frequently, there are 
already one or more good _ side 
branches on this leader which may be 
developed, by similar checking of 
their competitors, into new scaffold 
branches, far enough apart to allow 
a good strong attachment to the 
leader. Then gradually remove the 
‘old rosette of scaffold branches at 
the base of the tree, saving one or 
two of those which are strongest and 
best located. Do not be alarmed be- 
cause all this raises the head of the 
tree considerably. You may have 
thought that four to six feet was a 
high-headed tree, and perhaps it is, 
but go out into almost any good old 
orchard and you will find plenty of 
trees that are headed at six feet or 
over which are not extremely tall. 


Preserving Posts from 
Rotting 
By Floyd A. Meek 

ASTE crank case oil removed 

from the crank case of automo- 
biles and tractors is valuable for a 
number of purposes and should never 
be thrown away. One of its most 
valuable uses is the preservation of 
posts from rotting when set in the 
ground. The worst feature of wood 
posts is their tendency to rot at the 
surface of the ground, due to exces- 
sive moisture there, but if they are 
dipped into a container of old oil for 
a few hours or over night before 
being set and allowed to soak, they 
will become soaked with the oil and 
will not absorb moisture, and their 
life will be greatly prolonged. Also 
the oil may be painted on with a 
paint brush, and one or more applica- 
tions will greatly increase the service 
obtained from any wooden opject sub- 
jected to the effects of being buried 
shis is the same prin- 
ciple used by the railroad companies 
in. treating their ties before using. 


It is doing more work with less 
fuel and oil than tractors hundreds 
pounds heavier. 


It is saving money for its users in 
exceptionally low upkeep costs—in 
repair and overhauling expense. 


The great power of the John Deere 
Tractor is being profitably employed 
under field and weather conditions 
that keep heavier tractors idle. 


It is giving its users dependable, 
money-making service far beyond 
th: ir highest expectation. 








this great tractor. 


farm power plant. 


T 





More and Better Farm 
Power At Lower Cost 


The light weight John Deere 15-27 Tractor is producing its 
great power for its thousands of users at costs surprisingly low. 


The John Deere is not only hun- 
dreds of parts simpler, but also hun 
dreds of pounds lighter than other 
tractors of a similar power rating— 
it weighs only 4,000 pounds—no 
more than three good draft horses, 


Its sturdy, long-lived parts are 
completely enclosed in a dust-proof 
case, and automatically oiled. The 
few adjustments are all easy for you 
to make on the farm, 


You want plenty of power to do 
your work at the lowest cost. Then 
investigate the John Deere. See it 
at your John Deere dealer’s, 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Reading it is the next thing to talking to 101 users of 
We will also send you free literature 
that fully illustrates and describes this remarkable 
Write today to John Deere, Moline, 
Illinois and ask for booklets SW-71, 
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MOLINE. ILL. 








MALONEY 


Certified Apple Trees 


(Including the Cortland) 


Budded 
n 
Whole and 
Root 
Guaranteed 
Fruit Trees 


French 
Seedlings 
Are 
grown 


Nurseries, 
from trees 
the choicest 
Guaranteed 









scientifically 
in our upland 
Budded 
bearing 

fruit. 
true to 


name, free from dis- 
ease and to arrive in 
first class condition. 
Sold at cost of pro- 
duction plus. one 
profit. Our free cat- 
alog tells the things 
Steam fruit growers want 
Dug to know about us. 


Send for it. 


ft Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 


i ¥ 27 Main St, Dansville, N, Y. 


M'ALONEY 


WNursery Book Free 








Releasing man-power 
for the many other 
3, >» STAR can 

be depended 
furnish am- 
ple water fot all 
farm needs. Even in 





S to 10-mile breezes, you will find it on the 
job, day after day—for years! 

Yimken Tapered Roller, or “No-Oil-Ein_ bear- 
ings, running in oil, enable the "STAR to 


vet all the work out of the light breeze, 
with very small amount of attention. 
The famous GALVAZINK Coating, together 
with the fine mechanical features, means 


long years of perfect satisfaction. 


| FREE Your copy _ of our 
| free windmill 
| book is waiting for you. Just 
} a line will bring it. WRITE! 
| FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
66 Oak St., KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


*& STAR * 


™.WINDMILLS 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT. OFFICE. 






















CONDON'S cctAS TERS 


fia Tee 

VP All Shades, All Colors, Mammoth 
WAG, » Flowers. We tell you how to grow 
= KCA [> them. Write today—we will send 
NY u you enough seed to grow 150 beauti- 
Bait. ful Giant Shaggy Asters. Also our 

BD, 192-page 1927 Cata- 

4 f . log of Seeds, Plants 

Gua Muse «is % 


Sen m Co Leia 
CONDON DROS., SEEDSMEN 
i arm 
Bon Bee rer Man GCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





ee 

Cuts from 
both sides of 
limb end does 
not bruise 
the bark. 


Made in all Styles and Sizes 


— All shears 


delivered free 
to your door. 
RHODES MFG. CO. 
322 $. Division Avo. 









Send for circu 
lar and prices. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Fires fron Faulty Flues 


A SLORIOUS breezy autumn day. 
Shining noon in the quaint little 
mountain settlement I am _ visiting. 
Villagers anu visitors alike seated 
peacefully at the mid-day meal. 

Then the single toll of a_ bell, 
searcely noticeable above that rustling 
breeze, yet in an instant the whole 
place is galvanized into frantic activ- 


ity. 
FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! Out into the 
village square they pour, leaving 


spoons standing in coffee cups and 
chairs overturned in confusion. 

Men rush to start the fire engine 
and to man the hose car. Women 
drag out the chemical extinguishers 
and help load them onto the truck. 
Within a minute not a man is ieft in 
the place. All have dashed away into 
the swaying woods. 

Even pleasure seeking week-enders 
from the city spring without question 
to the aid of the fire-fighters. For 
this is California at the close of the 
long rainless season, and the blaze 
is in a group of buildings standing 
well within the fringe of the dense, 
tinder-dry forest. 

Who can hold the flames against 
this fanning wind? Already a roof 
has fallen in! Half an hour later, 
grimy, grinning, breathless but tri- 
umphant, the ragged brigade returns. 

A defective flue. Flimsy lathe and 
plaster construction. The fire well 
under way before discovered. Too 
bad for the owner, his house just a 
few months old, but what an escape 
for the townspeople and for the wood- 
ed area stretching for miles and miles 
about them. 

for how many destructive fires are 
defective flues responsible? It would 
be enlightening to know. Home build- 
ers, whatever else they may neglect, 
should watch construction at this 
point with the utmost care. Safety 
of the dwelling, perhaps of the family 
in it, depends upon adequate protec- 
tion afforded by properly constructed 
flues. 





A Fine Sight 

ONE OF the things you can’t help 

noticing as you drive over Cali- 
fornia is that every wayside village 
boasts at least one handsome build- 
ing that stands out distinctively from 
the rest. In towns of any size, these 
buildings assume the architectural 
proportions of veritable palaces. In 
larger cities, they become numerous 
and are, almost without exception, 
beautiful. 

They are the public schools of this 
progressive state. People who can 
build schools like these are a forward 
looking people. They are concerned 
with the rising generation. Children 
cannot fail to be impressed with the 
importance of education when they 
see such beautiful and costly provi- 
gion made for housing its activities. 

I do not know just how California 
ranks today in scholarship. Its future 
in that respect seems assured. Cer- 
tainly there can be no excuse for 
illiteracy where every hamlet, even in 
the high mountains, has a goodlook- 
ing and commodious school house, 
and where the school bus collects the 
children for miles around the adjoin- 
ing country. 


One Hundred Per Cent 


Kitchens 


FA OUSEWIVES are cheered by the 
scientist’s prediction of a 100 per 
cent mechanical kitchen. Such an 
easily conducted culinary department 
would allow much more time to be 
devoted to other features that enter 
into the 100 per cent home that is the 
ideal of most women. It would mean 
an immense increase in efficiency for 
the individual housekeeper. 

We are glad to reflect that workers 
in the home may thus escape being 
completely outdistanced by the so- 
called industrial workers. The United 
States Department of Labor has com- 





piled some very interesting figures 
showing that, since 1914, the labor 
output per man has increased in the 
various industries all the way from 
106 per cent to 325 per cent. 

This has, of course, been made 
possible only through increased and 
improved mechanical contrivances 
President Coolidge credits the present 
prosperity of the nation as a whole to 
this increased efficiency. 

Women ought eagerly to avail them- 
selves of every fresh aid that the 
skill of inventors brings within their 
reach. Every year adds to the num- 
ber of these. The 100 per cent me- 
chanical kitchen, if not yet fully 
arrived, is on the way. 

Chickens, so far as we know, must 
still be hand-plucked, and peas must 
be hulled by deft fingers. Yet already 
there are dish-washers, breadmixers, 
slicers; cleaners and a host of con- 
trivances that take much of the 
drudgery from kitchen work. They 
should appear in the kitchens of 
many more orchard homes. 

The race of man has passed through 
many ages: the stone age—the iron 
age—the bronze age. Now we heartily 
welcome the mechanical age, most 
wonderful, most helpful to women. 





Women and Investments 


N ORCHARD woman I met recent- 

ly has lost her little all through 
a worthless investment. She failed to 
consult beforehand some well quali- 
fied, trustworthy authority. Her ex- 
ample may serve as a warning to 
others, so I pass it along to you. 

Every so often we hear of some 
confiding woman who has. been 
swindled out of her money by a glib 
salesman. The investment was so 
attractive. Everything seemed all 
right according to his representations. 
But they happened to be misrepre- 
sentations. 

Women in private life can seldom 
pass sound judgment on investments. 
As a rule, they are not well posted on 
stocks and bonds. Before purchasing 
any stocks, bonds or real estate mort- 
gages, you should invariably submit 
the proposition to your banker. He 
is ready and prepared to give you 
good advice. It is well to abide by 
his judgment. 

Even the average fruit grower, 
though more conversant with busi- 
ness than his wife, seldom possesses 
expert knowledge of financial affairs. 
His mode of life is not conducive to 
the acquirement of this kind of knowl- 
edge. He, too, would be wise to seek 
reliable advice before making invest- 
ments. 


Five Wishes of Men 


At 10 years—Gee! Wish I was old 
enough to sit up as late as I like at 
night. 

At 20—Wish the evenings were long 
enough for a fellow to get through 
half the fun that’s going on. 

At 30—Wish I could lie in bed as 
late as I chose in the morning. 

At 40—Wish I could stay at home 
tonight. My dear, are you really bent 
on going to that stupid affair this 
evening? 

At 50 (retired from business)— 
Ho hum! Wish there was something 
to do around the house. Women are 
lucky. They can always sew. 








[ts a poor sign these days when 
a woman sits down to lengthen 
her skirts. You may depend upon it 
that something has happened to de- 
press her. She feels “low in her 
mind.” She’s in the mood to suspect 
that she is not so young as she once 
was. Wait till the clouds roll by and 
watch her turn up that hem again. 





The conversation of some people 
resembles the world before creation. 
It is without form and void. 





American Fruit Grower Magazine 


The Orchard Home Department 
By Mary Lee Adams 


‘*Po’ly, Thank Gawd”’ 


ERE’S to the New Year 1927, and 
to the happiest and healthiest 
year you've ever had. If you're thor- 
oughly healthy, you're pretty nearly 
bound to feel happy. Let our slogan 
this year be—KEEP WELL—even if 
it means some self denial and effort. 
Anyone who has lived in contact 
with the old-fashioned southern dark- 
ies knows that few of them can ever 
be beguiled into acknowledging that 
they are quite well. Your friendly 
inquiry, “And how are you?” elicits 
a groan over mis’ry “in de haid” or 
“de j’ints.” 

*Po'ly, t’'ank Gawd,” is as far as the 
pious are inclined to go, though this 
occasionally yields to the somewhat 
grudging admission that they are 
“Middlin’ through mercy.” Beyond 
this they will not demean themselves 
by joining the rude ranks of the 
healthy. To be without ache or pain 
would be to lose caste and to become 
entirely uninteresting. 

Primitive man seems to enjoy the 
distinction attaching to disease. Lit- 
tle puffy-jawed Penrod collects pocket 
money from all who crave the privi- 
lege of “feeling his mumps” at the 
expense of one penny per touch. 

We smile at such childish simplic- 
ity. We realize the wholesome beauty 
of perfect health. When asked how 
we feel, we reply, “Simply great,” or 
“just fine, thank you.” But then, of 
course, we have the advantage of ed- 
ucation and culture. 


Reveling in Misery 


However, speaking of operations is 
a pastime not unknown in the very 
best circles, and surely the gioating 
delight of the narrator almost out- 
weighs the unfeigned boredom of the 
listener. Such talk may not do much 
real harm, for the operation is over 
and done with, and for most of us it 
will be a long time before we can 
afford the luxury of another. 

But the discussion of symptoms is 
a truly bad habit. A sensitive crea- 
ture, like myself for instance, can 
leave a chatty social gathering sorely 
perplexed as to whether she’s headed 
for sleeping sickness or jungle fever, 
and distressfully certain of only one 
dread fact, that she’s surely “in for 
something.” 

It takes a strong character indeed, 
when Mrs. Jones dilates upon the an- 
guish of her headaches, not to silence 
her with an even more lurid picture 
of the agony of our own toothache. 
It is beyond patience the way that 
woman assumes that no one but her- 
self has plumbed the depths of suf- 
fering. 

Piaying the Martyr 


Deep down in most of us is a fond- 
ness for playing the martyr. Being 
entirely conscientious, we must per- 
suade ourselves that we do truly have 
awful times. If our neighbor never 
closes an eye until after midnight, we 
can’t recapture a comfortable su- 
periority until we say, “I never so 
much as winked until after three!” 
Some of us unconsciously keep our- 
selves awake listening for that stroke 
of the clock. 

It’s a sound practice on the part of 
wakeful people to make a rule never 
to speak of what kind of night has 
been passed. Everyone loves sym- 
pathy, and often the inclination is to 
earn it at the expense of lying awake. 

Alas! it is usually labor lost. As 
soon as your back is turned, someone 
is bound to say, “She sleeps a great 
deal more than she imagines.” And 
the worst of it (from the sufferer’s 
point of view) is that this diagnosis 
is probably correct. 


On the Other Hand 
No doubt it’s unwholesome to think 
or talk too much about our health. 
“Listening in” for symptoms cam 
create them, at least mentally, and 
the resulting depression and anxiety 





lay one open to actual illness. On the 
other hand, it is worse than foolish to 
ignore genuine pain, or to submit to 
it unnecessarily. 

I've a perfectly darling old friend 
who suffers considerable pain, much 
of which might be avoided and most 
of which could be alleviated. Though 
she does not put it into words, she 
does way down in her heart believe 
that the good Lord sent the pain and 
that it is her duty to bear it un- 
complainingly. ; 

She accepts it as a lesson sent to 
teach her patience, endurance and a 
lot of fine old-fashioned virtues. We 
love and respect her for these qualf- 
ties, but we think she’s all wrong 
about the mission of pain. It’s our 
idea that it has another more direct 
and practical purpose than to teach 
us endurance, 


“The Loud Alarm Beli” 


A modern physician speaks of pain 
as nature’s fire alarm bell calling 
attention to the spark of illness 
which at first may be easily con- 
trolled, but neglected, may burst into 
a consuming conflagration. Friendly 
pains are these if we receive their 
warning wisely. 

It is no more sensible to stifle them 
with pain-killing drugs than for the 
ostrich to stick his head in the sand 
when he wants to hide. Making our- 
selves insensible to a pain does by no 
means always touch the cause. We've 
simply silenced the warning voice— 
for a time. 

It does not need a doctor to tell 
us that many pain killers are worse 
than the trouble they seek to cure. 
What are called habit-forming drugs 
lead to certain and intense misery. 
Persistent pains that do not yield to 
natural simple methods, such as rest, 
wholesome food, hot applications, etc., 
call for the advice of a good doctor, 


A Stitch in Time 


His task is far less difficult whea 
the trouble has not been allowed to 
run on too long. Skillful as they are, 
the best physicians may be balked by 
a malady of long standing which, ia 
its early stages, could readily hava 
been checked. 

Most of. us fare happily when our 
time and minds are so well occupied 
that we have no temptation to brood 
over imaginary aches and pains. 
Sometimes it is troublesome for the 
doctor, or even for the patient, to dis- 
tinguish between real and imaginary 
or nervous pains. 

A good test, in case you are doubt- 
ful as to how genuine an indisposl- 
tion may be, is to propose to the 
invalid that he should do something 
which you know he particularly en- 
joys. If he feels unequal to the effort 
involved, you can be sure he’s really 
sick. It’s a rather difficult test to 
apply to one’s self, but it works 
splendidly, particularly with  chil- 
dren. Most of us can at any time 
feel too ill to do what we really dis- 
like, and I’ve seen children who can 
turn pale and look weak allover when 
told to set about some hated task. 


Give the Doctor a Show 


Keeping in mind the desirability of 
health, the genuine attractiveness of 
it, the comfort and usefulness and joy 
of being weil, promotes a healthy 
state of mind. But before the warn- 
ing note of pain has settled into a 
loud alarm, give the doctor a fair 
chance. 

To judge by the way we act, they 
seem far more interested -in making 
and keeping us well than we our- 
selves are. No class of men strives 
more earnestly to discover and utilize 
the secrets of nature. Think what we 
owe them for what they have already 
accomplished in practically conquer- 
ing the former plagues of yellow fever 
and smallpox, and in vastly reducing 
the ravages of tuberculosis. 

KEEP WELL if you can. If you 
can’t do it unaided, go to the best 
doctor you can find. This is the 
safest recipe I know for a Happy New 
Year. 
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pruned and cut back. Cutting back 
young trees has delayed the forma- 
tion of fruit spurs and, consequently, 
has delayed early fruiting. Table 2 
shows the comparative value of light 
and heavy pruning in relation to early 
productiveness. 

Table 3 shows the comparative 
value of light and heavy-~ pruning on 
productiveness in eight-year-old Wine- 
sap trees. 

From the standpoint of function, the 
most important problem in pruning 
young apple trees is to handle them 
in such a manner that they will come 
into bearing early. Young trees make 
a vigorous growth and consequently 
have a high nitrogen and low carbo- 
hydrate relation within the plant. 
Heavy pruning and cutting back delay 
blossom bud formation in these trees 
by promoting vigorous annual growth 
and producing a dense tree in which 
there is much shading of the inner 


for January, 1927 ea 
Training and Pruning Apple Trees 


from page 5) 


balanced thinning throughout the 
trees. If the trees are very weak, this 
thinning should be distributed over 
several years rather than doing it all 
in any one year. 


Pruning Old Trees 

In the life of nearly every orchard, 
there is a period when the trees lose 
their vigor and apparently come to a 
standstill as regards annual growth 
and fruitfulness. This condition 
comes on gradually, the wood growth 
becoming less and yields being re- 
duced each year. The wide-awake 
orchardist should watch for signs of 


waning vigor in his trees and act_ 


before they become weakened. 
Pruning is not the only remedy for 
this condition but it is an important 
part of the remedy. With these trees, 
growth and vigor must be promoted, 
and in some cases excessive shading 
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Effect of heavy and light pruning on fruit 


was taken from a similar tree that was 


portion. The formation and accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates are prevented 
by shading and by using them in 
growth so that a nutritive relation 
conducive to blossom bud formation is 
prevented from developing. The light 
or long system of pruning, mainly by 
thinning out, allows more sunlight to 
all parts of the tree and encourages 
the development of a nutritive rela- 
tion that produces blossom buds. 
Growers should thin in the tops of 
trees to allow sunlight to all parts of 
the tree. 


Pruning Bearing Trees 


In pruning bearing trees, the prob- 
lem is very closely correlated with 
the vigor or amount of annual growth 
of the trees. In trees of exceptional 








vigor, the problem is somewhat simi- 
lar to the one with young trees. In 
this case, care should be exercised to 
maintain the proper nutritive relation. 
When very little pruning and thinning 
has been done in bringing the trees 
into bearing, and some pruning needs 
o be done to preserve proper balance 
emong the scaffold limbs, care should 
ibe exercised to avoid taking out too 
much at any one time for fear of en- 
ouraging excessive vegetative 
growth. if the thinning is done from 

e top down, the danger of disturb- 
ng the fruiting condition of the trees 
s lessened; rather, in some cases, it 
may encourage blossom bud develop- 
ment by letting sunlight into the trees. 
Where bearing trees are older or are 
ow in vigor, or are too dense and 
hick, the problem is one of increas- 
ng the vigor or the amount of growth. 
Here, a more vigorous growth is neces- 
ary, and more sunlight is needed in 
ihe inner portions of the tree. This con- 
tion of waning vigor in bearing trees 
fbomes on gradually, and the trees are 
ften in a weakened condition before 
he grower realizes it. Trees in this 
ondition have a low nitrogen-high 
arbohydrate relation, and the prun- 
g most advisable is one of a-well- 


fulness, The branch at the left was taken 


from an eight-year-old tree that was lightly pruned each year. That at the right 


heavily pruned each year 


of the inner portions needs to be 
eliminated. In most old trees which 
are weak, the tops are crowded and 
dense. The lower and inner branches 
and twigs are either very weak or 
largely dead because of the excessive 
shading by the top branches. If the 
tops are opened up, preferably by the 
removal of many branches and exten- 
sive thinning of twigs, new growth 
will be encouraged throughout the 
tree. It may be necessary~ occasion- 
ally to remove a large limb, but most 
of the pruning should consist of thin- 
ning smaller branches. Of course, all 
dead twigs and branches should be re- 
moved. The grower should avoid 
cutting too severely the first year, and 
he will need to guard against the 
danger of sunburn and canker dis- 
eases. In the South, there is much 
danger from sunburn if the trees are 
opened too much. The tops of dense 
trees should be opened gradually so 
that new growth may develop to shade 
the limbs. In the Middle West and 
South, there is danger of blister 
canker infecting the limbs where large 
cuts are made, especially with certain 
varieties. Many growers use some 
form of protective coating on these 
wounds. 

As a result of the thinning through- 
out the tree, new growth is developed 
gradually, and the trees are brought 
to a condition of vigor where strong 
blossom buds are developed through- 
out the tree. When this new wood 
has been developed, more of the old 
wood may be removed. With very 
weak trees, the grower should plan to 
extend the rejuvenating process over 
a period of three or four years. 





Young Lady (on first visit to west- 
ern ranch)—What is that coil of rope 
for? 

Cowboy—That rope, lady, we 
for catching cattle and horses. 

Young Lady—Oh, indeed. And what 
do you use for bait? 


use 
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NOW OPEN 


Miami’s Beautiful New Apartment Hotel 
on Biscayne Boulevard 


Overlooking City Park and Biscayne Bay 


A 17-Story Fireproof Structure affording 
hotel accommodations of the highest 
character; also housekeeping apartments 
of 1,3,and 4 rooms, completely equipped 
with daily maid service. 


A FRED F. FRENCH PROPERTY 
WILLIAM M. GALE, Manager 
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Illustrated Booklet Upon Request 

















Just one spraying 
for Control of Apple Aphis, Scale Insects and Red Mite 


Apple growers can save the cost of sum- 
mer nicotine sprays if Sunoco Spray Oil is 
used in the “open bud” stage until the leaves 
are one inch long. 

Sunoco costs less than lime sulphur and 
nicotine and covers 20% more trees. 

Sunoco should not be classed with any 
other miscible oil on the market. It is al- 
ways uniform; will not freeze; mixes easily 
with cold and hard water; is non-corrosive 
and pleasant to use. 

Many large fruit growers’ associations 
and city park departments have used Sunoco 
successfully year after year for a general 
clean-up of all scale insect pests. 

Our entomological staff has prepared a 
booklet with spray schedules and uses of 
Sunoco. ; 

It. is free. Just use the coupon. P 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 

SUN OIL COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal 


Branches and Agents in 
Principal Cities 

















Rosy Apple Aphis cause deformed apples. They 
may appear in destructive numbers any season with- 
out warning. A one spray control, saving summer 
nicotine sprays, is possible with Sunoco applied from 
the “open bud™ stage until the leaves are one inch 
long. It is safe. 








TERRAPIN SCALE (Peach Lecanium) 
This isa dreaded pest, as it bhibernates on the 
branches in the half-grown stage. It seriously attacks 
plum, sycamore, maple and peach, 

Lime sulphur will not control it. 

In the Dover, Delaware, district peach and plum 
trees were overrun with this destructive pest. Prac- 
tically every known killer (?) was tried ahd the Terra- 
pin still thrived. About two years ago they began 
using Sunoco (1 part oil to 15 parts water) and today 
the district is practically cleaned up. 








Learn When and How to Spray for 
Important Pests 
Please send me, free, your valuable book- 
let, “Spray Schedules," 


perereccewssseeseccreecscecscens: eecoses, 


Red Mite.—A dangerous new pest having sev- 
eral broods in summer; over-winters on trees in 
cee stage. Deep red and almost invisible to the 
nake 















d eye. Name 
Sunoco—r to 20 parts of water—applied espe- 
cially to the underside of branches will effectively Address............ 
prevent hatching. 
Federal and State experts recommend good mis- S vece 





cible oils like Sunoco, since lime sulphur is not 
effective on this pest. 






Mail to Spray Oil Department 














|AFG.1 Sun Oi] Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HUNDREDS 
Delicious Re i 
and Gorgeous Poppies 


BIG bed of magnificent 
long stemmed Maule Hy- 
brid Poppies and Hundreds of 
crisp, red, round, delicious Maule sy 
Radishes * * * two full size packets % 

of Maule Pedigreed, Guaranteed : 
and Tested Seeds (value 50c), Frea& bee 
if you order only one dollar’s ‘worth io 
from our new catalog. This liberal 
offer of two great novelties is made to 
celebrate our Golden Anniversary. For 
50 years we have been selling the high- 
est class seeds and bulbs at the Lowest 
Prices, Send for our Free Catalog to- 
day. It contains valuable garden in- 
formation. It has two ruled 
pages for your own data. It 
pictures and describes 
more than a thousand va- 
@\ sti of the finest vege- 
tables and flowers. 
Wm. Beary Maule Co. 
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If you prefer, our handsomely deco- 
rated, Colonial Style 


31-Piece Blue Bird 
oF Rose Pattern Set 


or other fine gifts according 
to plan in our catalog. Sen@ 






iA CHARMING, ail- 
ae embossed 












set, for selling 

jonly 30 pkts. - 
Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds 
at 10c large 


om #\for seeds today. 
a somgg Send No Money 
| WE TRUST YOU} 






‘& 50 Other Grand Prizes » “LANCASTER, PA. 
AMERICAN SEED Co., Dent. E-! 
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The BERLIN FRUIT BOX co. 


ERLIN HEIGHTS, OH 


Poultry raising and fruit growing are proving 
an ideal money eombination. Keep 
the bank account growing the year ‘round. Our coursein practical 
Food bi raising tells how to — more eggs in fall and winter, cut 
lis, cull out non-produce etter pa; and a bun- 
fc inp portant, “short cuts to succes Thousands 

= ‘How to a: P Poultry ‘for Profit, 

n n your 


Bier POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept, Sit, Washingte 


FREE Book ine cact soe CHICKS 
) 


Gives y Making Secrets of Poulitr, 
fing. r Te ie ow to hateh, care for and Pout chic chieks 


I own. Gives lan of Poultry and 
—_ cist py — ribes J iller’s * “IDEAL IN, 


ed and one age 
meth: 

















=, Rockford, sl, 


LABELS 


THAT WILL IDENTIFY YOUR PRODUCTS 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES~C complete 


designing service / WRITE ~ no ohligaijon 
2? MOORE*LANGEN PTG. & PUB. CO. 
DEPT. D. TERRE HAUTE.INDIANA & 
QUALITY CHICKS 


a% ’ ks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock, 
w. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
RL. Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Wyan- 
dottes, White Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorecas, Pekin 
and Indian Runner Ducks; $15 per 100up. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Parcel post prepaid. Hatching eggs $8.00 
Ber hundred up. Several breeds rabbits. Circular free. 
— — be made from one of our nearest associ- 











ONGLEN ROOK NURSERY — — FARM 


} Ridgewood, New Jerse 
I SUPER -TEST 
service. State accredited. 3-color 
ructive cata ‘ree. = — ogee 60,000 chicks week- 
get real qua Bon y03 from 


MISSOURI S STATE HATCHERY. Box Butler, Mo. 


More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains ee ae penny 


management; mon’ 

3 Months’ Trial 1 Ee 
One Dollar a Year 

Colored art chicken pictures suitable 

forframing FREE every other issue, 

Send-stamps or coin today at our risk, 


Poultry Tribune, Dept, 35,Mouat Mercis, {1 














Pruning the Vine in 
California 
(Continued from page 4) _ 


mature vines is simpler and no more 
costly than that of headed vines. 

Cane pruning is the most. trouble- 
some and costly and requires the 
most trained judgment of the three 
systems. The choice of canes, their 
attachment to the trellis and their re- 
moval during the following winter are 
difficult and time consuming. Canes 
are used with few varieties and only 
where experience has shown thatthe 
variety will not bear paying crops on 
spurs. 

However, the real cost can be de- 


termined only by comparing the ac- 
tual expenditures with the returns, 
and late investigations show that in 
many, perhaps in most, cases a com 
bination of cordons with cane prun- 


ing controlled by judicious thinning 
of the blossoms may, when the most 
practical methods have been discov- 
ered, result in sufficient increase in 
yield and quality to pay a profit on 
the additional expense. 
Choice of a System 

The principal commercial grapes 

grown in California are pruned by one 














Figure 4.—A trellis can be dispensed with 
in cane pruning by bending the canes in 
a circle and tying them to the stumps. 
The method has the disadvantage of 
crowding the canes, the same as in head 
pruning 


or another of these three systems or 
by some modification of them. 

Head pruning is used generally for 
Muscat of Alexandria (raisin Muscat), 
Malaga, Tokay, Black Prince and most 
of the wine grapes, including Alicante 
Bouschet, Zinfandel, Petite Sirah, Mis- 
sion, Carignane and Mataro. 

Some form of cordon pruning is 
used generally for Emperor, Corni- 
chon, Ohanez (Almeria) and several 
of the newer varieties, Monukka, 
Molinera, Olivette, Rish Baba and 
Melcher’s Ribier. 

Cane pruning is used principally for 
Sultanina (Thompson), Sultana and 
Black Corinth, and for some of the 
finer wine grapes, such as Cabernet, 
Riesling and Semillon, which are now 
little grown. 

Detailed directions for some of the 
best methods of developing vines for 
these three type systems will be found 
in Circular 277, “Head, Cane and Cor- 
don Pruning,” published by the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Berkeley; Calif. 





Way It Usually Turns Out 


“Hello, John. How did you come 
out with that car of apples you 
shipped on consignment?” 

“Well, I didn’t get as much for that 
ear as I expected, and I didn’t think 
I would when I shipped it.” 


Sy 
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Eat Venoiidin Daily for Health 


AT LARGE servings of at least 
two vegetables, other than pota- 
toes or dry beans, every day.” 

That is the first item in a health 
score card recently published. Per- 
haps it was not considered the most 
important, but its position shows that 
the food and health authorities who 
compiled the test considered it of pri- 
mary importance. How many people 
do satisfy this requirement? It would 
be most interesting to know. Many 
do, undoubtedly, during the summer 
who are woefully negligent during the 
winter and early spring months. But 
this should not be the case. 


Big Variety Avallable 


With the variety that can be grown 
in the garden and stored for winter in 
a dry, frost-proof place, and the suc- 
cessful home canning of almost every 
vegetable that grows, no one need 
lack for tender, well-favored vege- 
tables at any place or time. In cli- 
mates less suited to vegetable raising, 
the supply may be secured through 
commercially canned products and 
through the many kinds of vegetables 
shipped in from more favored climes. 
Carrots, turnips, parsnips, salsify, let- 
tuce, dry beans, squash, pumpkin, 
cabbage, cauliflower and celery, to- 
gether with canned tomatoes, string 
beans, corn, asparagus and peas, are 
without doubt available at fairly rea- 
sonable prices in every section of the 
United States. Two vegetables on the 
day’s menu should be a minimum with 
such a variety from which to choose. 

Vegetables eaten in salads as well 
as hot dishes should be counted 
among the rest, as raw vegetables are 
even more valuable to the body than 
the cooked product. But even so, too 
many persons go through day after 
day with insufficient vegetables in 
their meals. 

Must Teach Children 

Nothing is needed then but the 
desire of each person to make use of 
what is to be had for the effort. The 
responsibility of the homemaker in 
this regard is high. More and more 
we are recognizing the place of vege- 
tables in the diet for their vitamins 
and body-regulating properties, and 
the need of educating children to like 
them. This means that parents must 
not indulge their own fancied likes 
and dislikes, for children will learn to 
want certain foods or to refuse to eat 


66 


‘them more quickly by imitation than 


in any other way. 

Due to. the _ botulinus-poisoning 
scare that has cropped up occasional- 
ly in this country, as a result of eat- 
ing spoiled canned vegetables, some 
persons use this as their excuse for 
not serving sufficient vegetables. But 
if certain precautions are observed, 
there is absolutely no danger from 
this source. The first is to cook the 
vegetables no less than the minimum 
number of hours.given m the canning 
time tabel. The next is to destroy by 
burning (botulinus is also poisonous 
to chickens and other animals) any 
vegetable that shows the slightest 
sign of decay by appearance or odor. 
Do not taste such vegetables under any 
circumstances! Lastly, boil any non- 
acid vegetable, on taking from the jar, 
briskly for at least 10 minutes before 
serving, even if it is to be made into 
salad. It may be cooled before using 
in the latter case. Boiling destroys 
the poison and renders it harmless, 
though it does not destroy the germs 
themselves, 

Seasonings Needed 


Any good cook can make vegetables 


extremely popular with every mem. 
ber of the family. First, she will 
select tender, mild-flavored specimens, 
entirely free from decay. She will 
wash and remove a thin layer of skin, 
if necessary, and cook slowly in a 
small quantity of salted water in a 
tightly closed kettle (except in the 
case of cabbage or turnips, which 
should be cooked in an open kettle). 
All vegetables, except cabbage, are 
benefited by a long, slow cooking. 
More water may be added as needed, 
but the water should be permitted 
to boil away towards the last, so 
that only a few tablespoons of broth 
remain. 

Then she will season the vegetables. 
One or more of such seasonings as 
butter, cream, milk or bacon are neces 
sary to bring out the best flavor of 
any vegetable. If she uses bacon she 
will cut it in small pieces and cook it 
with the vegetable during the entire 
period. For a “buttered” vegetable 
she will place the hot cooked vege 
table in the serving dish and then 
dot with bits of butter, which will 
melt and run down over the vege- 
tables. A sprinkle of pepper or pap 
rika will add to the flavor and ap 
pearance. Or she may add to the vege 
table a small quantity of milk and 
butter to taste and.heat to just be 
low the boiling point, then serve hot, 
For a “creamed” vegetable she would 
add barely enough milk to cover the 
cooked vegetable, then thicken to @ 
medium consistency with flour, and 
season with salt, pepper and butter, 
Meat broth also lends an excellent 
flavor to almost any vegetable. 

Vegetables prepared in such a way 
as to preserve the natural fld@vor, and 
developing it to best advantage by 
the addition of the proper seasonings, 
are unfailingly popular with all who 
eat them, Try them and see for your- 
self! 


—_—— 


Care of Velvet 


S° MUCH velvet is being worn these 
days, velvet being one of the most 
popular materials for afternoon and 
party dresses, that it is very con- 
venient to know just how to clean 
and care for it, so as te prolong the 
life of the garment and at the same 
time keep it looking “as good as new.” 
Because of the nap, velvet requires 
an extra amount of care and atten- 
tion to keep it looking well. The nap 
must be kept raised and clean to show 
its beauty. 
Brush When Dry 

If velvet should become spotted by 
the rain, steam the whole surface to 
make the color shade the same. Do 
not brush the velvet before steaming 
as that will merely makgthe nap cling 
together. Never brush the surface of 
velvet until thoroughly dry. Ordinary 
stains may be removed from velvet by 
sponging with a selution of alcohol, 
ether and water or a solution of ether 
and alcohol. There are special meth: 
ods for removing specific stains, such 
as grease and paint. The garment 
should be sent to a reliable dry cleaner 
in all unusual or especially bad cases, 
together with a note describing the 
exact nature of the stain. 

Much depends on the brushing of 
velvet. Use a piece of the material 
itself on a brush that has soft elasti¢ 
bristles. The bristles are better whet 
not teo soft if the material really 
needs to be cleaned, as the stiffer 
bristles will bring the dust to the suf 
face. In brushing to clean, push t 
bristles into the nap and twist both 
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the cloth and the brush. This will 
pring the dust out ‘of the nap, and it 
can be easily shaken from the velvet 
by beating from the wrong side. Do 
this over every spot on the garment 
to be cleaned. 


To Remove Wrinkles 


To freshen the appearance of velvet, 
sponge the wrong side with warm 
water and then draw gently back and 
forth over a hot iron. If there are 
deep wrinkles, they may be removed 
by first holding the material over a 
pan of boiling hot water and brush- 
ing the nap with a very stiff brush, 
then steaming the nap up again and 
drying without touching. After rub- 
bing the wrong side over the hot iron, 
be careful not to disturb the nap on 
the right side until it is perfectly 
dry. Seams may be pressed in the 
game way. 

Never try to press velvet in the 
usual way or the nap will be ruined. 
Steaming, if properly done, insures 
good results with little or no effort. 
First brush thoroughly, removing all 
spots, and then hang in the bath- 
room where nothing will touch the 


,Recipes for Prune Desserts 


PRUNES, long the subject of boarding house jokes, have come into their 
own, and now, because of their fine flavor and the variety of dishes to 
which they lend themselves, they stand in high favor with the average Ameri- 
can family, and many foreign peoples as well. 
watch out for in preparing any prune dish and that is tobe sure there is 
in this way preventing the flavor 
Fresh, dried and canned prunes may be used more or less inter- 
To prepare dried prunes for sauce or for use in 
the making of dessert, wash the prunes, soak over night in water to cover 
generously, and in the morning cook slowly in the soaking water until ten- 
der, adding more water from time to time. 


always plenty- of juice, 
“strong.” 
changeably in most recipes. 


flavored, plump prunes when finished. 


Prune Pie 

1 T. lemon juice 

1% t. butter 
T. flour 

Wash prunes and soak in enough cold 
water to cover. Cook in same water until 
soft. Remove stones, cut fruit in quar- 
ters and mix with sugar and Jemon juice. 
Reduce liquor to smaller qefantity. Line 
pie plate with paste, cover with prunes, 
pour over 1% to 2 T. liquor, dot over 
with butter and dredge with flour. Put 
the upper crust in place and bake in hot 
oven, cooling towards the last. Fresh or 
canned prunes make a more delicately 
flavored pie than the dried prunes, but 
little or no juice would be added in either 


case. 
Stuffed Prunes 
Wash and steam dried prunes. Dry, re- 
Move pits and fill centers with salted 
almonds, marshmallows, Brazil nuts, wal- 
nuts or fondant. Roll in powdered sugar. 
Prune Cream Pie 


lb. prunes 
c. sugar one) 


% c. sugar % c. chopped walnuts 
1T. cornstarch 1 c. cooked pitted 
ic. hot milk prunes 
2eggs % t. salt 

1 t. vanilla 


Mix sugar and cornstarch, add scalded 
milk gradually, cool slightly and pour 
Over beaten eggs. Add prune pulp and 
chopped nuts. Mix well, pour in pie plate 
lined with pastry: Sprinkle top with a 
little grated nutmeg, and set in hot oven, 
reducing heat after 10 minutes. Bake 
slowly until firm in center, or about 30 
minutes. If a more decorative pie is de- 
sired, cover the top with a fluffy 
meringue and brown slowly in oven after 
pie filling has been cooked through, 

Stuffed Prune Salad 

Select nicely shaped prunes, wash and 
prepare as for prune sauce described at 
the beginning of this column. Remove 
pits and stuff each prune with cottage 
cheese and half a walnut meat. Arrange 


on a bed of crisp lettuce with a cheese 
ball in the center. Sprinkle center with 
paprika. 


Prune Whip |! 

15 dried prunes % c. sugar 
Whites of 5 eggs 14 T. lemon juice 

Pick over and wash prunes, then soak 
and cook slowly until tender. Remove 
stones and rub prunes through sieve or 
put through the food chopper. Add the 
sugar and cook 5 minutes. Mixture should 
resemble a rich marmalade. Beat egg 
Whites until stiff, add prune mixture 
when cooled, then lemon juice. Pile 
lightly in buttered pudding dish and bake 

minutes in slow oven. Serve cold with 
Bweetened whipped cream. Nuts may be 
added to the mixture before baking if de- 
sired. Canned, drained prunes give even 
&@ more delicately flavored dessert than 
the dried prunes. 

Prune Whip 11 

15 dried prunes % Ib. marshmallows 
1% c. whipped cream ¥% T. lemon juice 
% c. sugar 14 c. chopped nuts 

Prepare the dried prunes as for prune 
Bauce by soaking and cooking slowly. Re- 
Move pits and put prunes through food 


@hopper. Add lemon juice and sugar and 


Mix thoroughly. Cut the marshmallows 
small pieces (use scissors for cutting), 
and mix in prune mixture. Add chopped 
Buts and lastly fold in whipned cream. 
Pile prune whip light’y in sherbet glasses 
set in refrigerator or other cool place 
wanted for serving. Top with tea- 










cream. Canned prunes may be_ used 
equally as well as the dried fruit in this 
recipe. 

Prune Bars 
3 eges 1c. dried prunes 
lc. sugar 1c. chopped nuts 
lc. flour ¥% t. salt 


hours. 
egg yolks and add sugar. Beat egg whites 
. until stiff. Mix and sift flour and baking 
powder into egg yolk mixture. 
and prunes and feld in egg whites. 
in shallow pan in moderate oven about 30 
minttes. 
cut 


velvet. It would be best, perhaps, to 
hang on a clothes hanger on a line. 
Turn on the hot water and close all 
the windows and doors so that the 
room becomes full of steam. After a 
time turn off the water and allow the 
room to cool, but do not touch the 
dress until completely dry. A pan of 
water or the tea kettle may serve 
as a very good means of steaming 
small pieces. 





Good Lingerie Clasps 


O ELIMNIATE shoulder strap wor- 

ries, put narrow lingerie tapes in 
the shoulder seams of each drvss, 
sewing one end of each tape to the 
seam and leaving the other end to be 
fastened by a snap after the lingerie 
straps have been slipped into place. 
Make the tapes of the dress goods or 
other thin material in matching color, 
using a narrow fold about four inches 
long (enough for a pair of tapes). 
Turn in raw edges, stitch, press, sew 
a snap on each end and cut in two. 
The finished tape should not be more 
than one-fourth inch in width. 


There is only one thing to 


from tasting 


This method insures delicately 
Not much sugar is needed as a rule. 


1 t. baking powder 
Wash and soak dried prunes for 3 
Dry and cut in small pieces. Beat 


Add nuts 
Bake 
Remove from pan when cold, 
in bars 1 inch by 3 inches and 
roll in powdered sugar. The recipe makes 
about 20 bars. 
Prune Tarts and Turnovers 
1c. chopped un- 
cooked prunes 
1 soda cracker 
Wash, dry and pit prunes; put through 
food chopper. To chopped prunes add 
the beaten egg, cracker rolled fine, grated 
rind and juice from ong-half lemon. For 
tarts, line patty pans with flaky pie pas- 
try, with mixture and bake in hot 


oven. 
For turnovers, cut pastry in 4-inch 
squares, moisten edges with cold water, 
place spoonful of mixture in center, fold 
over like a triangle, pressing the edges 
together. Prick top with fork to allow 
steam to escape; bake in hot oven. 
Recipe will make 8 turnovers. 
Prune Almond Cake 
% ec. butter % ec. cornstarch 
1c. sugar 2% t. baking powder 
% c. milk Whites of 3 eggs 
lc. flour ¥% t. almond extract 
¥% t. vanilla 
Cream butter and sugar, add milk and 
beat well, then sift in cornstarch, flour 
and baking powder, blending thoroughly. 
Add flavoring and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in dripping pan in 
moderate oven. Cut in two crosswise, 
spread between layers the prune almond 
filling given below and cover top with the 
white mountain cream given below. 
White Mountain Cream 
lc. sugar 1 t. vanilla or 
% c. boiling water % T. lemon juice 
White of 1 egg 
Put sugar and water in saucepan, stir 
until sugar is dissolved and bring to boil- 
ing point. Beat egg white until stiff and 
add 1 T. boiling syrup. Add 4 more table— 
spoons syrup, one at a time, continuing 
the beating. Continue to let syrup boil 
until it will spin a fine thread 4 inches 
long when dropped from tip of spoon; 
then add to egg mixture in a fine stream, 
beating constantly until of right consist- 
ency to spread. Add flavoring and spread. 
Crease as soon as set. If not beaten long 
enough frosting will run; if beaten too 
long it will not be smooth. The frosting 
is soft-inside and has a glossy surface. 
Prune Almond Filling. 
To one-half of the white mountain 
cream recipe add 8 soft prunes, stoned 


% lemon 


and cut in pieces, an@ 4 ec. almonds, 
blanched, cut in pieces and = slightly 
roasted. 


Table of Equivalents 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 
1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful (3 t.). 
lc. equals 1 cupful. 
1 Ib. equals 1 pound (16 oz.). 








Every farm should 
have a garden = 


—every garden a Planet Jr.! The secret of farming 
success and independence—food for the family as well 
as the stock. Have a garden! It’s so easy with Planet 
Jr. Seeders and Wheel Hoes. Makes no difference how 
small or large the seed. From carrots and lettuce to peas 
and beans, your Planet Jr. drills and hoes them just 
tight, just deep enough in a fraction of the time it takes 
by hand. No scooping out uneven seed furrows. No 
Aumbling with seed. No crowding. Just a narrow line 
of seed, thick enough for a good stand, straight for 
easy hoeing. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Years Largest Manufacturers of Special. 
ized Field and Garden implements in the World 
Dept. 26 . 
5th and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


Live better, save money, 
be independent. Write to- 
day for our free booklet— 
“Home Gardens— How to 
‘Grow What You Eat’”. 
Mailed on request with 
76-page Planet Jr. catalog. 
















64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 

q ens, ducks, turkeys and 
geese. Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America's great poultry farm, At it 34 yrs, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS $2.25 ¢: 1900 
of Berry Plants, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals, Koses, Buibs. 
All guaranteed stock and priced low. 35th year. Catalog 


free. SPECIAL—50 Large Mixed Gladiol i Bulbs for $1.00. 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. ef 50 Larg e ; 


Sa R. F. Neubert Co., Box $38, Mankato, Minn, } & N. ROKELY & SON, Box 14, Bridgman, Michigan 





























A 4-year apple test 





All measures are level 


on the Clermont County 


apple trees. 


Farm— 


ERE’S the story of a four-year experiment using 
Sulphate of Ammonia as a source of nitrogen for 


The test was made on the Clermont County 


Farm Orchard, Clermont Co., O., during 1922, ’23, ’24 
and ’25 on bearing trees, 13 years old in 1925, under 


grass-mulch 


And here are the results as given out 


and tillage cover-crop methods of culture. 


by Mr. F. H. 


Ballou of the Dept. of Horticulture, Ohio Exp. Sta. 
Four-Year Averages— Yield in Pounds per Tree 


GRASS-MULCH 


With Without With 
Sulphate of Sulphate of Sulphate of 
Ammonia Ammonia Ammonia 
247.3 79.1 279.6 


TILLAGE COVER-CROP 


- Without 
Sulphate of 
Ammonia 


*71.6 


Nitrogen application was 128 pounds of Sulphate of Ammonia 
per acre and an additional four-fifihs pound per tree scattered 


under the outer branches annually. 


200 pounds per acre was applied to all plots. Varie 


Gano, Rome, Jonathan, Grimes, Stayman and 
The test shows that Sulphate of Ammonia 
ger apple yields not only under the sod-mul 
under the tillage cover-crop method as well 


Acid phosphate at the rate of 


ties tested were 
York Imperial. 
produced ‘big-, 
ch system, but 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Montgomery, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 


Medina, Ohio 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


TE ant especially mterested ins 2 66.030. disiseedecs eens ces 
; (Write name of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Saket 
> 
Q. 
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— 
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Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia, | 
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GRAYS. HARBOR 


., Washington 5. 





the home of big game, 
fighting trout, forests of 
giant spruce and world’s 
champion fruit hallocks, 
baskets, crates, etc. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Grading Up Your Product” 


containing many helpful and 
practical suggestions for grad- 
ing up your product to meet the 
demands of the high price 
market. 


Address Dept. A 


GRAYS Git [a ( 


HOQUIAM 





The big game 
hunter finds 
many a_ thrill 
in the Grays 
Harbor countr: 



























} Wrist Watch 


2 Guaranteed platinene case, 
A Na fy jeweled movement Latest 
tonneau style, handsomely 
Sof engraved case, blue sapphire 
aycrown. Sell only 30 large packs 
ry and Flower Seeds 
at 10c pkt. remit per plan tn 
out Free catalog. Send for seeds 

6 today. we trust you till sold 


pe. 1227 FORD FREE 
; ICAN SEED CO. Dept. C+! Lancaster.Pa 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 
A Penetions, — Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Snburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates and Lawn Work. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1034 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES 


Small or —q Lote by Rupees. Freight or Percel Post. 
Pear, Plum bi Shade and 
Ornamen 


—— — — be Bata 19 wa 
NURSERY CO. Bes 10. CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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It’s Roup Time 


Look Out! 


Cold, wet days—that’s when Roup gets its 
etart, and if not quickly checked, often runs 
through an entire k, causing great loss, 

Don't let this terribly contagious disease get a 
startin your flock. Remember, Conkey’s Roup 
Remedy is the one doctor that never fails. 

You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
eneeze when breathing, frequent wiping 
on feathers, breath with catarrhal odor. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy comes in the form of a 
powder ; easily dissolves in water. Chickens doctor 
themselves as they drink. 

Prices on Conkey's Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
§ lb. can, $5.75; all post paid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West—Package: 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8. 00; ‘all pucteend. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key's, don't 9 substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your er, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
itarrives. + 242) 
Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 

The nkey Co., 


@tamps to pay postage. . E. 
€659 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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No. 2037—-Slenderizing Lines. 

Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 


No, 2845—Crepe Roma and Metal Em- 
broidery. 

Cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
14 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2846—Graceful Silhouette, 

Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trastineg. 


No. 2707—Youthful Model. 


Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. 


36, 38, 
Size 36 


Enclosed find.. 








requires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2832—Afternoon Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 3% yards of banding. 

No. 2741—For the Smart Matron. 

Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of 20-inch contrasting. 


No, 2609—Youthful Straight Lines, 
Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 

42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 

quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 


No, 2032—Youthful Apron Design. 

Cuts in sizes 16 and~18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 geome bust measure. Size 
86 requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 7 yards of binding. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 


For each pattern you order, send 10 cents in coin or-one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 


FASHION DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


22 Kast 18th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Tests in Fertilizing Peachal Of 


SOME interesting tests in fertilizing 

peaches were carried out the past 
season in the orchard of W. L. McCoy, 
McBee, S. C., in co-operation with W, 
J. Tiller, county agent of Chesterfield 
county. Nine plots were treated with 
different combinations of fertilizers, 
Perhaps the most interesting point 
brought out pertained to the benefit 
gained from the use of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

Plot two received four pounds of 
nitrate of soda in January and four 
pounds of acid phosphate in March, 
The yield of peaches was at the rate 
of 5700 pounds per acre. Plot four 
received four pounds of nitrate of 
soda and four pounds of acid phos. 
phate in March. The yield was at the 
rate of 6000 pounds of peaches per 
acre. It appears that applications of 
the nitrate in March increased the 
yield at the rate of 300 pounds per 
acre as compared with application in 
January. 

Plot four received four pounds of 
acid phosphate and four pounds of nk 
trate of soda per tree in March. It 
yielded at the rate of 6000 pounds of 
fruit per acre. Plot five received fou 
pounds of acid phosphate in March 
and yielded at the rate of 4087 pounds 
per acre. The use of four pounds o 
nitrate per tree, therefore, increased 
the yield at the rate of 1913 pounds 
of peaches per acre. 


Black End Rot of Bartlet 


Pears 


ROF. M. J. HEPPNER of the D 

vision of Pomology, Davis, Calif, 
has been investigating black end rot 
of Bartlett pears, which disease has 
been causing enormous losses in Call 
fornia. The investigation has _ not 
gone far enough to permit definit 
recommendations. However, records 
taken from many trees in differen 
sections of California indicate tha 
Bartlett pears on Japanese roots hav 
fewer affected pears than trees of 
French roots. Some affected  fruitg 
were found on trees growing on Japa 
nese stocks, but in general it ap 
peared that when this was the case 
the trees were growing on soils which 
were wet in the winter and dry in the 
summer. 

While no definite conclusions hav 
been reached, it is. suggested that in 
arching of trees on French roots with 
Japanese seedlings may prove a poss 
ble solution of the difficulty. A pre 
liminary report on the investigation 
being conducted by Prof. Heppne 
may be obtained from the Universit 
Farm, Davis, Calif. 









































































































Seedling Apple Without 


Seeds or Core 


TIELEBEIN, one of our subscrib 

* ers at Stickney, S. Dak., calls ov 
attention to a new seedling apple 
which has recently been reported in 
some of the Canadian papers. 

The new variety is said to be with 
out seeds or core. It was found in 
lot of nursery trees purchased by A 
thur Buzzell of Abbottsford, Quebec 
from a commercial nursery. Beyond 
this, nothing is known of the parent: 
age of the variety. 

The apple is elongated in shape and 
has the flavor of the Snow or Fa 
meuse. The tree bore fruit two yea 
ago but was barren the past season. 



























ASRICULTURE pays one-fifth th 
total cost of government in taxes, 
It represents one-fifth of the nationa 
wealth and contributes, normally, 
about one-sixth of the national in 
come. It supplies all the food for ou 
industrial workers and about one 
third of the materials used in thosé 
industries, and under normal cond 
tions buys each year 10 billion dollars 
worth of the products of those indus 
tries. It constitutes nearly one-thiré 
of the nation’s total population, and 
if its contribution to future citizenshig 
is to be up to the standard we havé 
set for American citizenship, its living 
conditions must also be up to th 
standard.—The Hoosier Farmer, 
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The Jujube, a New Fruit in Texas 
By W. B. Lanham 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 


OR PROBABLY 50 years seeding 
jujubes have been grown in Texas 
as ornamentals. Only since’ the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture introduced improved _ varieties 
within the last few years, has the 


jujube been grown for its fruit. The 
fruit is eaten fresh, preserved and 
eandied. The tree, with its dark 


glossy green foliage, not only is highly 
ornamental but seems particularly 
well adapted to high, dry portions of 
the country and is rapidly finding a 
place in home orchards. 


Wide Range of Adaptability 
The jujube has an advantage over 
aj] other fruits in that it thrives over 


green plum or olive. As the fruit be- 
comes mature, it first takes on brown 
spots, at which time it is best for eat- 
ing fresh. It is then crisp, sweetish 
and very mildly subacid. When fully 
ripe, the skin is chocolate colored, 
and the fruit is then ready for pre- 
serving. The jujube does not have 
the high acidity of the plum, for in- 
stance, but appeals particularly to 
persons who like very mild flavored 
fruit. 
Makes Excellent Preserves 

Jujubes make excellent preserves 
and are processed much the same way 
as apy other fruit except that the 
tough skin should either be punctured 














Near view of a hearing Jusobe tree 


w wide range of both soil and climate. 


~3t has succeeded where many other 


fruits have failed. It appears to 
reach its highest development where 
the weather is dry and hot, although 
it can withstand cold winters. Dur- 
ing the drought in 1924 and 1925, 
jujubes growing on the grounds of 
the Texas Experiment Station at Col- 
lege Station fruited heavily, while 
other fruits were a complete failure. 
The trees appeared to suffer no ill 
effects from the drought and again 
fruited heavily in 1926. 

The tree is an upright grower,- 
somewhat like the pear. All varieties 
have dark glossy green leaves, and 
many of them have sparsely spiny 
branches, though spines are absent in 
most of the improved varieties. 

improved Varieties 

There is very little difference in 
appearance between seedling trees 
and the recently introduced improved 
warieties. There is as much differ- 


ence in fruit, however, between the 
jmproved varieties and seedlings as 
there is between a Burbank and a 
seedling plum. 

The immature fruit is greenish in 
tolor and 


looks somewhat like a 





peeled with lye before 
When candied, the fruit 
date; 
called 


or the fruit 
preserving. 
looks and tastes much like the 
in fact, jujubes are commonly 
Chinese dates. 

The trees are planted in the winter 
or early spring and are given the 
same care as other deciduous fruit 
trees. Usually they begin bearing 
about the second year They bloom 
very late in the spring, at Jeast a 
month later than peaches or plums, 
and there is no record of a crop of 
jujubes having been killed by frost. 

The commercial possibilities of the 
jujube are yet to be determined. 
Should 2 market be developed for the 
preserved or candied product, there 
would be little difficulty in producing 
the required supples of fresh fruit. 
The jujube should have a place in 
the home orehard. The trees will 
stand much neglect. They have few 
pests. There is no danger of frost 
injury, and they do well over a wide 
range of climatie and soi] conditions. 

The best way to handle manure ob- 
tained in winter is to spread it in 
the freshest condition on fairly level 
land. The largest proportion of fer- 
tility will then be conserved. 





Fruit of the Jujobe 


At the left is shower fruit from seedling 


aproved variety 


trees he fruit at the rieht is tre 
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FRUIT-FOG @ , 
a 
Wd Does \ 


(| your spraying 
cheaper, 
quicker and 


\ 












easier! 
300 LBS. 
Just PRESSURE perfected on the mar- 
think ket. Made of brass and 





bronze accurately fitted. 
Easily and quickly handled. 

Then too, the Hayes removable 
seamless drawn brass cylinders and 
highly polished surface reduce fric- 
tion which results in far longer wear 
to the plunger leathers. 


how much 
depends upon 
your spraying rig. 
Unless the tiniest recess and crev- 
ices of your trees and row crop are 
penetrated you are losing profits. 
Hayes ‘‘Fruit-Fog’’ Sprayers are 
recognized wherever sprayers are 
used as the standard for economical 
operation, low up-keep cost, and 
above all for the big results they 
bring in larger, finer fruit and better 
row crops. 

Hayes Duplex & Tripiex Sprayers 
are the ideal outfits for commercial 
orchards, citrus groves, private es- 
tates and public parks. The 300 Ib. 
pressure throwsa blanket of ‘‘Fruit- 
Fog’’ where you want it. The Hayes 
Fruit-Fog Gun is the most highly 





The Hayes Pump Governor pro- 
vides instant control over the pump 
action at all times, and relieves the 
engine and pump of load when noz- 
zles are closed. 
a few of the features that 
users appreciate. We would like to tell 
nore about Hayes Power Sprayers as 
as our full line of Wheelbarrow, 
and Compressed Air Sprayers. 50 
models to choose from. Write today. 
HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
809 Sixth St. Dept.O09S Gaiva, til. 


These are only 























Nitrate of Soda 
for the Orchard 


“The use of Nitrate of Soda or other quickly available 
forms of Nitrogen, in even rather liberal quantities, has 
given more widespread and more generally beneficial 
results than any other one fertilizer treatment in the 
growing of deciduous fruits.” 


This statement is quoted from “Fruit 
and Vegetable Production,” an article 
prepared for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Year Book by twelve of 
the Department Investigators. 


Tests by State Experiment Stations 
in all the apple growing districts have 
proven that it is useless to expect profit- 
able production from the sod orchard 
without liberal use of quick acting ni- 
trogen. They all recommend Nitrate 
of Soda. 


Peaches, Pears and other deciduous 
fruits respond to the use of Nitrate of 
Soda as readily as apples. 





Our new pamphlets telling, how to fertilize apples and other 
crops, as well as timely suggestions from our State Manager 
who is in touch with your local fertilizer conditions will be 
sent you without cost. Cut out this advertisement, write your 
address in the margin, naming your principal crops and mail 
it to our nearest ofhce. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street New York 


New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Orlando, Fia. 
Montgomery, Alz. 
Jackson, Miss. 
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Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 

All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 

Address 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 

53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED _ 


NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD—PEOPLE 
must eat. Federal distributors make big money; 
$3,000 yearly and up. No capital or experience 
needed; guaranteed sales; unsold goods may be 

furnish with sample case, 


returned. We you 





















f 
license and FREE SAMPLES for customers. Sure 
repeat orders. Exclusive territory> Ask now! | 
Federal Pure Food Co., W-2307 Archer, Chicago. | 
TAKE ORDERS FOR COFFEE, SUGAR, FLOUR, 
meats, canned govus, staple groceries, also 
paints, radio sets, Ures, auto and tractor oils 
No capital or bond required We deliver and 
collect. Permanent usiness Big pay. Write at 
once. Hitehcock Hili Co., Dept. 71, Chicago. 
AGENTS, $260 MONTH. BONUS BESIDES IN 
troduce fines line guaranteed hosiery you ever 
saw. 126 styles, colors. New sules plan a won 
der. No experience needed. No license to pay 
Auto furnished. Credit given. Spare time satis: | 
factory. Samples furnished. Wilknit Hosiery Co., 
Dept. 1504, Greentiel Ohio. " 5 
AGENTS—NEW PLAN, MAKES If EASY TO 
earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience ed 
ed. Represent a real manufacturer, Write now 
for real samples. Madison Factories, noo Broad- 
way, New York. a 
AGENTS “OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD CLEANING 
device washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, tnops; | Costs less than 
brooms; over half profit. Write Harper Brush 
Works, 202 Third St., Fairfield, Iowa, 
AGENTS—HERE'S JUS THE OPPORTUNITY 
you've been looking for. $100 a week; free 
automobile; exclusive territory. Write today for | 
particulars. American Preducts Co., S949 Mon 
mouth, Cincinnati, 0 
WANT DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR HANS- | 
lick, powdered hand soap: removes anything | 
from hands; everybody a customer, sample free. 
Solar Products Co., M-2144 8. Troy, Chicago, 
ce, LFe,G - : 
AGENTS—EVERY CAR OWNER AND HOUSE- 
wife will buy Auto Mitten Dusters. Send for 


particulars and free sample offer. National libre 





Broom Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 

WE PAY $48 A WEEK, FURNISH AUTO AND 
expenses to introduce our Soap and Washing | 

Powder. Buss-Beach Company, Dept. A-1ov, 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





WE PAY $30 A WEEK AND EXPENSES, PUR- 
nish auto and sample case free to introduce 
poultry and stock compounds. Imperial Co., D0, 


Parsons, Kan. te: a 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 

give Ford auto to men to introduce poultry and 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Iarsons, | 
Kan. a 
CAN YOU SELL FORD SIZE TIRES AT $3.50 

each? Write for plan. Details free American 
Accessories Co., Station 104, Cin innati, Ohio. - 
a ar BEES = 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR POUND PACKAGES oF 
It will 











bees and queens for spring delivery, 
pay you to get our prices.- -Overbey Apiaries, 
Leonville, La. 
CHICKS 


CHICKS: ATTRACTIVE TERMS. LEADING 
breeds. Reduced prices. Rich Hill Hatevery, 
Dept, 602, Rich Hill, Mo. pes 
— SC FARM WANTED ; ~ 3 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
0. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


HELP WANTED _ 


_for_ sale. — , 








U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS, $99 TO $225 
month. Men-women, 18 up, Steady. Life posi- 
tions. Short hours. Vacation. Many spring ex- 
aminations scheduled. Common education sutti- 
cient. Experience unne sary. Sample coaching 
and full particulars—i° r Write today sure. 








3, Rochester, 


Franklin Institute, D " -83,_ ; 
MONTHLY EXPENSES 












EARN $120 TO S2 
paid, as railway traffic inspector. We secure 
position for you after completion of months’ 


Excellent 








home study course or money refunded, 
opportunities Write for free booket. —G-100, 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, 
New York. 
___HELP WANTED—FEMALE 

WANTED—GIRLS-WOMEN, 16 UP. LEARN 

gown making at home, $35.00 week. Learn 
while earning. Sample lessons free, Write im 
mediately. _ Franklin Institute, Dept. °-545, 


Rochester, N. RN re ae 
_______—~*FARMS: AND ORCHARDS ae 
OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





are better now than eve for the man of 
moderate means, who desires to establish a 
home on a few acres that will insure him a good 
living in a delightful country. Lands are rea 
sonable in price and terms attractive. Crops 
best suited for dtfferent localities are well 
proved. Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your service. Southern California has 2 climate 
you will like—an enjoyable twelve months’ open 
season. There are thousands of miles of paved 
roads, Seaside and mountain resorts offer recrea 
tion for everybody. Let me mail you our illus 
trated folder containing dependable information 


on Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, General 





Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 942 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago. 
FRUIT GROWERS IN THE OZARKS OF 


southern Missouri and northern Arkansas have a 
big advantage in having soil ideally adapted to 
fruit and berry growing. A mild healthful climate, 
pure mountain spring water, hard surfaced roads, 
good schools and prosperous growing communi- 
ties make the Ozark region a fine place to live. 
The nearby cities of St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Memphis provide great markets. Land can still 
be bought or rented at prices that insure good 
profits on grapes, strawberries, apples small 


SUBURBAN HOME AND ORCHARD: 15-ACRE 
tract, 1015 acres orchard, in city limits county 
Missouri. About TOO) fruit 





seat towh, northwest 

trees, largely Delicious, Grimes Golden and Jon 
athans. Also other fruit and berri $6,000.00 
in improvements, excellent condition. Desire to 


sell to settle an estate. Priced right with liberal 





terms if desired. Address Box 11, American 
Fruit Grower Magazine, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. eS 
CALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 


-If you are interested now. or at some time in 
the future, in owning a profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 
California, send for a copy of our booklet, ‘‘tlow 
to Go in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In.’ Californian Hotel Farm Company, 18 North 
Enelid Ave.. Pasadena. California. 

60 ACRES MOSTL PLANTED—2000 PEACHES, 





100 apples, Delicious and Winesaps-—12-6-3-1 
years, Now producing best colored fruit in 
country. Two dwellings, two barns, power 
sprayer, tractor, ete., excellent condition. Price 
$20,000, Terms, Must sell. Ask for information. 
Fairview Orchards, W. Iruce Clinger, Prop., 
Milton, Pa. 

FOR SALE LARGEST COMMERCIAL ORCHARD 
in the Hudson Valley, 6,000 sixteen year-old 
trees in full bearing, all choice commercial varie- 
Must be sold on account of dissolution. of 
“ship. $12,000 packing house with 3,000- 
storage on R. R. siding beside the orchard. 

und terms sent by H. 0, Palen, Highland, 











FOR SALE—EASY TERMS, LARGE COMMER- 
l : in hills of North Georgia. Want_to 
of age, Address ‘Orchard,’ 517 

£ Atlanta, Ga. 
FARM LAND FOR’ SALE, SUITABLE FOR 
fruit and other diversified farming. B. FP. 
Smith Land & Lumber Co., Inc., Alexandria, La. 
"NURSERY _ oe fi 
GIANT MASTODON EVERBEARING. NEW 


world’s largest everbearing strawberries. sears 





five months first year planted. Prices reduced 
HOCs Champion everbearing holds United States 
record—$2,059.20 one acre. 250) plants, $3.50 
post paid. Direct from originator Illustrated 


Edw. Lubke, New Buffalo, Mich. 
PEACH TREES $5.00 PER 100 AND UP. APPLE 

trees $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, ex- 


catalogue free 









press. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, ber- 
ries, pecans, vines, Ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubs FREE catalog in colors. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 101, Cleveland, Tenn, 


500 MASTODON BVERREARING STRAWBERRY 
plants free, Free catalog explains how. South 
Michigan Nursery, Box 1, New Buffalo, Michigan. 
CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY PLANTS (TWICE 
inspected), $1.50 per hundred; $12.00 per thou- 





sand. SS. TI. Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 

PEACH TREES FOR SALE. FINE STOCK. 
Attractive prices. KE. Brakefield, Shiloh, Ga. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. CATALOG FREEK. 


Jeff Beaver & Sons, Eau Claire, Wis. 


__ TOBACCO 
SMOKING OR CHEW- 
ing, 4 Ibs., $1.00; 12, $2.25, Send no money. 
Pay postmaster on arrival. Pipe free for ten 
names of tobacco users. United Farmers of Ky., 
Paducah, Ky 
LOOK! FIVE POUNDS COOD MELLOW SMOK- 
ing tobacco, $1.00. Five pounds chewing, $1.25. 
Quality and satisfaction guaranteed. Farmers’ 
Club, 55, Hazel, Kentucky. 
SUN-CURED SMOKING TOBACCO, MILD, FRA 
grant aroma, tiree years old, Ten pounds, two 
dollars Sample free. Louis Igleheart, Owens- 
horo, Kentucky. : : ; he oe 
TOBACCO: KENTUCKY SWEET LEAF. MEL- 
iow with age. Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 Ibs 
$1.50: chewing, $2.25. Pay when received 
Choate, Wins Kentucky, 
ae DOGS nie 
CHEAP; TRIAL. DIXIE 
A5, Herrick, ill 
: “MISCELLANEOUS 
OLD MONEY WANTED-—WILL 
lollars for nickel of 1913 with Liberty 
(no Buffalo), We pay cash premiums for 
rare i Send 4e fer large coin folder. 
mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co., 
A446, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 
for newspapers, magazines Experience 
necessary Details free. Syndicate, 
Louis, Mo 
TYPEWRITERS, 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO 






Ernest 





HUNTING HOUNDS 
Kennels, 4 
PIRTY 


head 


PAY 


May 
Dept. 


Comms 





yess 

St 
PAYMENTS. 

Kansas. 


UP EASY 


Shawnee, 


$10 


Yotz Typewriter Co., 
; _ ORCHARD SUPPLIES 7 / 
SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, S.. ma 
Indiana. 


Burton, Washingtor 
POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED FRUIT FARM SUPERINTEND 
ent desires employment. H, 0. Hinkley, Elys- 
burg, Pa. 





HE JAPANESE BEETLE, which 

was introduced accidentally from 
Japan, is a serious pest in parts of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
New York and Connecticut. Quaran- 
tines have been placed in effect to 
prevent its spread. A special labora- 
tory has been established at Riverton, 
N. J., by the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute for Plant Research to study this 
insect. 

After trying out about 200 chemi- 
cals during a period of two years, the 
station has discovered that the beetle 
is most attracted by alcohols. A 
material called, “geraniol” has been 
found particularly effective. The in- 
sects will come half a mile from the 
direction in which the wind is blow- 
ing to congregate in a huge mass on a 
tree sprayed with the oil. 

The institute has taken out public 
service patents for the geraniol traps 
in order that those who-may wish to 
combat the Japanese beetle may do 





fruits and vegetables. Write Frisco Railway, 
887 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 


so economically and without restraint. 


! 





American Fru 


it Grower Magazine 


A Simple Type of Brush Burner 
By C. L. Burkholder 


Purdue Agricultural 


VERY fruit grower, no matter how 
well he may like to prune, dis- 


likes the drudgery connected with the 
yearly task of gathering and burning 
Any 


brush. method or device that 








A cheap brush burner made from an old 


boiler 


will speed up this task is always wel- 
come. 


When the trees are planted far 
enough apart, a brush burner saves 


many trips to the brush pile, as well 
as the labor of loading and unloading. 


18 


different states since 1889: 
NUMBER OF ORANGE, GRAPEFRUIT A 





















uddition to the numbers shown there 
trees on properties that Were not listed 


“Including tangerines. 


Data from census reports, 
From records of the Division « f Crop 
‘Less than 500 trees 


‘Preliminary census report not yet 





Experiment Station 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a brush burner made from an old 
boiler, One end and the top of the 
boiler were cut away. The remainder 
was mounted on a low sled. Four iron 
braces bolted to the sled and to the 
boiler hold it firmly in place. The 
high sides of the outfit protect the 
trees from excessive heat. 

Such old boilers are: not in strong 
demand by junk dealers of the coun- 
try, and frequently their owners will 
sell them at low prices or give them 
away if someone will remove them. 
The work of cutting out the top and 
one end and mounting the same on a 
sled is not great. 

In using the burner, a little dry 
wood is usually required with which 
to start the fire. Thereafter, a good 
bed of coals is easily maintained, as 
a-rule. Ovecasionally, the accumulat- 
ing ashes must be scraped out of the 
burner. 

In orchards where the trees are 
planted too thickly to permit the use 
of a burner, a cheap brush wagon can 
be made from a strip of heavy wire 
fencing. A piece of four by four is 
wired to the rear end of the strip of 
fence, .nd a piece of two by four is 
wired to the front end. When a 
sufficient amount of brush has been 
piled on the piece of fencing, the load 
is pulled to the edge of the brush 
pile. The horses are then unhooked 
and a chain or heavy wire is hooked 
to the four by four piece on the. rear 
end of the strip of fencing. The wire 
is thrown over the load and the 
horses then roll the brush over on top 
of the brush pile. This operation is 
easily and quickly performed with a 
minimum +of man labor. The brush 
can be rolled on a burning brush pile 
if one so desires. 


Growth of Citrus Industry Since 


89 


THE FOLLOWING tables, taken from the 1925 census report of the United 
States Department of Commerce, show the growth of fhe citrus industry in 


ND LEMON TREES OF BEARING AGE, 
PERIODS! 








BY STATES, FOR VARIOUS 
(Thousands of trees, i. e., 000 omitted) 
ORANGI? 

State. 1899.8 1909." 1919.5 1920.4 1924.4 1922.4 1923.6 1924.4 1925.4 
Cee 2,003 2,790 3,084 1.525 a D 6,025 87,306 oesee 
California 5,649 6,619 410,800 16.1 16,785 17,114 ere 
Pt) er 19 ey 47 By 68 377 “ecu 
Alabama <...... a () 3 260 605 660 1,500 1,700 275 300 
Louisiana 6 141 207 104 111 119 128 138 = $151 163 
Mississippi ..... (*) { 10 30 ou 34 50 60 625 40 
TORRES .cccvseses (*) 1 42 14 as é 145 165 190 

GRAPEFRUIT 
Florida 3 117 656 1,681 2,044 2,344 2,544 2,644 2,972 ee 
Calitorni: (®) 81 13 231 280 328 385 383 381 os 
AFINONA § ....0008 ere 3 1 19 22 25 26 26 626 ses 
Touisiana ....0- 1 3 @) cas? ees ean’ ‘ibmete = 
Mississippi ..... wales 1 1 1 1 1 2 (5) 1 
BEBE 55s cess 3 @) ) BD: Ciawess : . 1,262 1,436 1,653 
LEMON 

Miorida ....<ese» 85 23 12 3 gatas mr iva -Olasaee vee 
California ....:. 831,495 941 >885 3,275 3665 3,748 3,819 3,890 EY 
AVIZOMRM ..cccvcs 2 2 1 ‘ ‘ ee ‘ 
Louisiana ...... vhs a 1 (®) ; ° ioe cee) meeien ve 
Texas @) 1 1 ‘ Z 43 649 57 
'The figures shown are approximate only. They are intended to represent the 
number of citrus trees on farms and old enough to produce fruit in the year shown, 
The figures no doubt inch some small trees producing a negligible amount of 
fruit. The enumerators of the 1 110 and 1920 censuses asked for orange trees and also 
for other subtropical fruits. In this*table tangerine trees have been included with 
other orange trees. The enumerators of the 1925 census asked only for the number 
of orange trees, and the figures may include only part of the tangerine trees. In 
are in some sections a considerable number of 


as farms by the Bureau of Census. 


and Livestock Estimates. 


available. 











Grapes Damaged by Cotton 
Leaf Caterpillar 


LAtT= varieties of grapes in Mis- 
souri were damaged considerably 
the past season by the adult moth of 
the cotton leaf caterpiller. The moth 
is the parent of the cotton leaf cater- 
pillar, and it has recently been un- 
usually abundant in southern cotton 
belts. 





| The moth is an unusual one, accord- 
| ing to Leonard Haseman of the Mis- 


cite 


souri College of Agriculture. It has 
strong mouth parts and is able to 
crack the peelings of over-ripe fruits, 
such as grapes, apples, peaches, ete. 
Numerous complaints were received 
from various parts of Missouri. 

The moths collect in such quanti- 
ties as to completely cover peaches or 
punches of grapes. Even in some city 
markets they collected to such an ex- 
tent as to damage the exposed fruit. 

The college has not as yet been able 
to suggest a method of control. 
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Engineering for the Fruit Grower 


By E. W. Lehmann 

















Study New Machines 


OMEONE has wisely said that the 

man who works the hardest may 
not get as much done as the fellow 
who works less but has learned the 
best way to do the job. This is 
especially true in the use of machin- 
ery—the farm worker should thor- 
oughly familiarize himself with every 
new machine before it is taken into 
the field. It is certainly true that the 
farmer of today needs to be a better 
mechanic as well as a better business 
man. 

Farmers of America are now using 
more machinery than ever before. 
With the present labor conditions it 
has been possible by the use of more 
machines and larger units for the in- 
dividual farmer to maintain his pres- 
ent scale of production. Machines, 
the silent servants of the farmer, have 
taken the place of labor to a very 
great extent. 

Since this is true, it is essential] that 
the operator know his machine better 
and be able to take care of its daily 
needs without neglect. All farm men 
and boys at this time know more 
about mechanical equipment than 
ever before. Many farm tractor opera- 
tors knew more about the gas motor 
tractors in 1926 than many mechanics 
knew about them 15 years ago. THis 
knowledge is reducing the cost of 
operating power equipment; it is 
making farming more efficient and 
more pleasant; and it is making the 
use of mechanical power on the farm 
a successful venture. 

It is certainly true that the great 
majority of tractor failures are due to 
the fact that the operators do not 
know their machines and are unable 
to take care of them. The 4l]l-impor- 
tant thing is to be able to detect trou- 
ble the instant it begins and, to 
remedy it promptly. To neglect ad- 
justing a tractor or automobile motor 
when it knocks and pounds may result 
im an expensive repair bill. It is 
always wise to mix some brains with 
the machinery for the greatest results. 

It. is a pleasure to drive a car when 
it is running just right, but if some- 
thing goes wrong, the day is spoiled. 
It is even worse if something goes 
wrong with the tractor, or if the 
engine or pump on the spray outfit 
does not work just right during the 
busiest time of the year and you are 
not able to fix it. The day is not only 
spoiled, but the work is delayed, and 
delay on the farm often means loss. 

Since knowing a machine is so im- 
portant in being a successful operator, 
why not spend a little time studying 
and mastering the principal machines 
on your farm during the winter 
months. Many manufacturers provide 
excellent instruction books. It might 
be a good thing to get the book before 
getting the machine. There are also 
text-books available, as well as bul- 
letins from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from the 
state experiment stations. Time spent 
in studying machines on the imple- 
ment floor or in the factory, as op- 
portunities afford, is not wasted. 


‘Many state colleges as well as man- 


ufacturers sponsor short courses 
where special training along ma- 
ehinery lines may be secured. 





Check Up on Equipment 


FARM management experts and busi- 

ness farmers tell us it is a good thing 
to take an annual farm inventory, be- 
cause it serves as a means of check- 
ing the financial status of the farm. 
It tells us where we stand financially 
and how much progress we have made 
during the past year, if any, or if we 
have’ stood still. It tells us if our 
business is getting ahead and if we 
are in a position to get additional 
eredit if the occasion demands; and 


lastly, it tells us the status of our 
working equipment. 
inventory and spend 


So make ‘an 


some extra time in listing the condi- 
tion of the machinery when each item 
is appraised. The appraised as well 
as the actual value of the machinery 
may be raised by giving each machine 
the attention it needs. 

Don’t forget that one of the costliest 
things about the farm is time. The 
worker who wastes time during slack 
seasons and does not look after: the 
odds and ends that may affect the 
efficiency of operation during the busy 
days of the year will have a high labor 
charge in his cost of production, Al- 
ways keep in mind the fact that the 
really effective worker is the one who 
has his tools ready before the job 
begins. 

Getting work done at the right time 
is often a determining factor in maxi- 
mum and efficient agricultural produc- 
tion. The time of planting, the time 
of spraying and the time of harvesting 
ali affect the amount and quality of 
the crop from both field and orchard. 
Proper equipment in good repair is 
the first step toward getting the job 
done at the right time. 





Keeping the Basement Dry 


EVERAL inquiries have recently 

come to my attention asking for in- 
formation as to how basements 
might be kept dry. During wet sea- 
sons, this is always a question of inter- 
est. There are two methods of keep- 
ing water out of basements. One 
consists in providing drains and re- 
moving the excess water before it has 
a, chance to enter the basement; the 
other method consists in making the 
walls and floor water tight so that no 
water may seep in, even though the 
ground may be thoroughly saturated 
entirely around and under the house. 
This year in many localities high 
water has filled the basements through 
the windows. I will not attempt to 
discuss how this flood water may be 


kept out. 
The first step in keeping water 
out of basements is to remove the 


water at its source. This is best done 
by tile drainage. In constructing new 
houses, always put in a string of tile 
around the foundation footing just 
below the floor line. A good outlet to 
this line of tile is essential. In ex- 
tremely low, flat areas where there is 
not a satisfactory drainage outlet, a 
tile such as I have described may 
allow water to back up in it and cause 
water to seep through the walls that 
would not ordinarily seep through. 

The success of the second method 
is dependent on careful construction; 
dense, well-mixed concrete, if the 
walls are made of such material; and 
tight, well-made:mortar joints, if the 
walls are made of brick or stone. I 
have seen basements in which the 
water actually ran in a stream through 
mortar joints in brick and stone walls 
and through cracks in concrete walls. 
The first step in such cases should be 
to make the wall and floor as nearly 
water tight as possible. 

The second step in waterproofiing a 
basement wall is to paint the outside 
of the wall with a coat of special 
asphalt or bituminous paint or tar 
compounds, such as are used by con- 
tractors for this purpose. This ma- 
terial is usually applied hot. Often 
after the first coat is applied burlap is 
put on and an additional coat of paint 
is put on to make it absolutely tight. 
In some instances a coat of cement 
mortar is applied to the first coat as 
a matter of protection. 

If seepage water passes upward 
through the basement floor, it may be 
necessary to treat the floor as well 
as the wall. Two or three inches of 
new cement on top of the impervious 
tar materia] may be found necessary. 
Such materials may be secured in 
many localities from building or road 
contractors. 

In applying asphalt or bituminous 
materials to walls or floors, it is quite 
essential that the surfaees be dry. It 


is important, therefore, that this work 
be done during the dry season when 
the basement is dry, or at least when 
it has the least dampness. Apply the 
material hot with a fibre brush. A 
bristle brush is not satisfactory. It 
may be necessary to use a blow torch 
in drying the surfaces. Avoid getting 
flame too near the painting materials 
that are being applied, on account of 
danger of fire. 


What Kind of Tile to Use 


NDER most conditions, it makes 

little difference as to whether clay 
or concrete tile are used in drainage 
work. If the tile are carefully made 
and meet the specification as set uj} 
by the American Society of Testing 
Materials, one kind of tile will be 
found to last as well as the other, 
except under extreme alkaline condi 
tions which are not favorable to con- 
crete. While there is little difference 
in the cost of small clay and concreté 
tile, it is usually found that the large 
clay tile are more expensive than the 
large concrete ones. 

Some years ago there were men 
who argued that the porosity of the 
concrete tile was a decided advantage 
over the clay tile. It has been found, 
however, that to have a tile porous is 
a decided disadvantage rather than an 
advantage, because a porous tile is 
not as strong and it will disintegrate 
much more rapidly than a dense tile 
However, soft burned clay tile and 
porous concrete will last almost in- 
definitely if laid to sufficient depth so 
they will not be affected by freezing 
and thawing and other atmospheric 
changes. 

Dense, hard burned clay tile are 
always considered a better product 
than the soft burned clay. For out- 
lets, where the tile are brought to the 
surface, such tile should always be 
secured. Sometimes second grade 
sewer tile may be secured to advan- 
tage for outlets. 

A simple test to determine the 
quality of a tile is the ring test. The 
tile is held and struck lightly with a 
metal rod or a light hammer. The 
hard burned, dense tile will give a 
clear ring, while the soft burned or 
defective tile will give a dull ring. 





Proper Housing Essential 
to Success with Poultry 


A STATEMENT made by the New 
York State Agricultural College 
is that “Much-of the success of Cor- 
nell in connection with poultry hus- 
bandry is said to be due to the fact 
that the poultry department of the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture has devised most of its own plans 
for poultry houses and appliances, 
after long experiment and experience.” 

This is not peculiarly true of the 
New York Experiment Station, for 
Missouri has its type of poultry house 
that has done much to make poultry 
husbandry a success in that state. 
Iowa also has devoted a lot of atten- 
tion to the matter of poultry housing, 
and INinois has her plans. So it is 
with the other states. 

It is evident that the prospective 
builder of poultry houses and poultry 
equipment should turn to his experi- 
ment station for the best plans avail- 
able. In most cases there is a slight 
charge for blueprints, but the amount 
is negligible when compared with the 
value of the plan. 





Pat had been smoking but his pipe 
was in his hand when the conductor 
on the street car approached him and 
said: 

“You can’t smoke in here.” 

“I’m not smoking.” 

“No, but your pipe’s in your hand.” 

“Sure,” came back Pat, “Me fate’s 
in me shoes, but I’m not walkin’. 





Doctor Recommends 
This Tobacco to 
Pipe-Smoking 












































































Patients 


His own happy- experience 
with this particular tobacco led 
him to recommend 
it to others 


There to be an unwritten law, 
among pipe-smokers. When one man 
discovers a way to get more enjoyment 
out of his pipe, he feels obligated to tell 
the “pipe-smoking faternity” about it. 


seems 


So it is not surprising that when Doc- 
tor Gardiner of Florida found a tobacco 
that really enabled him to enjoy a pipe 
for the first time, he made a point of 
recommending it to all his pipe-smoking 
patients. 


You'll find his letter interesting. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sirs: 

feel like I 

for Edge 


No barm I hope, if I 
Want to say a word of praise 
worth Ready-Rubbed, - 

I have ied many kinds of tobacco in 


done, 









a pipe, but until I got to smoking Edge- 
worth I never really enjoyed a pipe. 
Frequently I say to patients who must 
smoke: “If you’re going to smoke your 
pipe, use Edgeworth.’’ 
I like it and recommend it whole- 


heartedly to anyone who enjoys smoking. 
Yours truly, 


W. D. Gardiner, D. O. 


There seems to be something about 
Edgeworth that gives a degree of smok- 
ing satisfaction that a man simply can’t 
keep secret. He wants to “tell the 
world” about it—once he has discovered 
it for himself. 

Of course, until you try Edgeworth, 
you won't know what this “something” 
is. For that reason. 
we invite you to take 










advantage of our 
standing offer. 
Let us send you 


free samples of Edge 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
Pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 





Write your 
name and address to Larus. & Brother 
Company, 12-M S. 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
in small. pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 













On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth station. 
Wave length 256 meters. 








We 
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Typewriter Offer 


a Gy Sresmittetros™ 


The Worlds Only 
~Ball Bearing Tipewriter 


NEVER has there been such a 
typewriter bargain on as easy 
terms! A genuine Silent Ball 
Bearing L. C. Smith at a 40% 
savings ! 


Only the L C. Smith 
has all these features: 
Ball bearings (636 of them) 
at all points of wear. All 
the writing visible all the 
time. Non-shift carriage. 

2-color ribbon. All the 

latest operating conven- 
fences. Beautiful—re- 
newed, 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Money cannot buy a better type- 
writer. Government bought 
50,000. The choice of railroads, big 
corporations like the Standard Oil 
Co., etc., because of its exclusive ball 
bearing "feature. Easiest running, 
longest wearing of typewriters. 


Send No Money! 


Just mail coupon. Without delay or ys 
tape, typewriter will be me ane ou. Use 
it 10 days. See how speedy and easy it 
runs—the perfect work it turns out. If 
not delighted, return at our expense. 
You’!ll want to keep it. You can, for 
$8 down and $5 monthly. Now is the 
time to buy. $3 worth of extras free. 
«nal now before offer is 
rawn. 


Ifyou decide to keep it 

on 7 OO 
DOWN 
BALANCE 
Teas 








SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP. 
151— 360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 














$3 w 
to remain 
express t, who will return my $3. You are to give your 
stendard year guarantee 
Name 
Address......... 
ee ee 
Employed by 

fc oodendinall a 




















On ‘ET Ocean ‘Front Fireproot 


Cie Breakers | 


ATLANTIC CiTy, WN. J. 
Preferred in Winter 

American and European Pians. Sea Weter in All Bathe 
Orchestra Dancing 


| 
' 
Afternoon Teas Golf Privileges 


Therapeutic Baths Fire-proof Garage 
JOEL HILLMAN, President 
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HOTEL EMPIRE | 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, New York | 
In the heart of the automobile district 
RATES 
Single room with private to let, $2.50 . 
Single room with private bath, $3.50 
Double room with private bath, $5.00 
M. P. MURTHA, General Manager. iH 


















DETROI 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 


For the Tourist or 
Transient Guest 


Who prefers restful and 
homelike atmosphere. 
Just a short walk from 
the business, shopping 
and theater districts, yet 
away from the downtown 
noise and congestion. 
RATES: 
$3.00 and $3.50 a day 
All Outside Rooms 
All With Baths 
Peterboro at Woodward 
Glendale 8870 











‘pruning. 


the owner naively admitted was “purty 
fair.” 

The question as to how much new 
growth should be expected of bearing 
trees in order to provide for renewal 
of the spur system is a pertinent one. 
The desirable amount of new growth 
will necessarily vary with the age of 
the tree, and to some extent with the 
locality. For trees which are in bear- 
ing but which have not attained ap- 
proximately full size, new growth of 
from 12 to 18 inches will provide new 
fruit wood and at the same time bring 


Pruning the Bartlett Pear 


(Continued from page 7) 


prevalent, which in later years has 
more than offset the delay in fruiting 
due to the heavier cutting practiced 
to secure this form. 

At planting time the tree is ordi- 
narily pruned to a whip 24 to 30 


inches tall. The first pruning usually 
leaves three scaffold branches spaced 
about six or eight inches apart on the 
trunk. These are cut back moderately 
and all to about the same length if 
an open center tree is desired. If the 
modified leader type is to be used, the 
uppermost branch of the three is left 











Figure 


cutting back to laterals where necessary. 


two large branches to prevent crowding 


the tree up to full size. With older 
trees, occupying all or nearly all of 
the available space, from six to 10 
inches of new growth is probably suf- 
ficent to provide for production of 
new fruiting wood and to maintain 
the tree in a vigorous condition. 


Pruning the Young Tree 


Results from many experiment sta- 
tions, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope, have emphasized the fact that 
heavy pruning of young trees not only 
dwarfs the trees but markedly delays 
bearing. Under the growing condi- 
tions found in most fruit sections of 
California, the delay in coming into 
bearing is usually more apparent than 
the dwarfing effect. Some ‘pruning 
seems to be necessary with young 
pear trees in spite of these deleteri- 
ous results following its use. A cer- 
tain amount of training is desirable 
in order to secure a tree with the 
scaffold and secondary branches prop- 
erly spaced in order to produce a 
strong tree capable of carrying the 
load of fruit in later years, and also 
to facilitate certain cultural opera- 
tions. Most of this training is now 
done in three or four years, whereas 
it formerly took at least twice as 
long. Many pear trees were formerly 
cut back heavily each year because of 
the prevailing impression that the 
trunk and _ scaffold branches were 
being made “stocky” by this practice. 

The forms of training generally 
adopted for pear trees in California 
are the usual open center type and the 
delayed open’ center or modified 
leader type. In some cases the trees 
are allowed to grow with the true 
central leader. Inasmuch as the pear 
tends to form central leaders, the open 
center type requires somewhat 
heavier pruning than other types of 
However, the open center 
type appears to have certain advan- 











tages in sections where pear blight is 














3—A, Nine-year-old Bartlett pear tree consistently pruned by thinning out and 
B, The same tree after removal of one or 
in later years 


considerably longer than the other 
two. At the time of the second prun- 
ing, about two branches are left on 
each of the three scaffold limbs at a 
height of about three to five feet from 
the ground. These secondary branches, 
if excessively long, are usually headed 
back moderately. Nearly all of the 
other laterals which may have formed 
in the top of the tree are removed; 
sometimes several laterals situated 
rather low on the main branches are 
left to form “hangers” which have 
been found to begin bearing very early. 
Thus, at the beginning of the third 
growing season the tree has three 
scaffold branches, starting from the 
trunk, knee-high or a little higher, and 
from five to seven secondary branches 
arising from the main scaffolds about 
three to five feet from the ground. 
These branches constitute the frame- 
work upon which the rest of the tree 
is produced. After the second pruning, 
a light thinning (Figure 2, A and B) 
has been found to give best results, 
both for size of tree and early bearing. 
In case the tree was started with a 
modified central leader, this number 
may gradually be suppressed after the 
fourth or fifth year, giving what is in 
effect an open center tree. The photo- 
graphs show an open center tree 
which has been handled in this way, 
and the number of fruit spurs formed 
by this method of pruning is clearly 
indicated (Figure 2, C and D 

One of the reasons why this method 
of thinning out without cutting back 
has proved to be so satisfactory with 
the Bartlett is that this variety tends 
to produce lateral branches in abun- 
dance (Figure 3). Other varieties, 
such as the Bosc, for example, tend 
to grow from the terminal bud only 
and produce a tree with a few main 
branches and but few laterals. The 
Bartlett, after the growth has slowed 
down to some extent,. can easily be 
pruned to give a symmetrical tree 


capable of bearing heavy crops by 
using the laterals which are produced 
so abundantly on the main framework 
branches. 


Difficulties in Pruning Young Trees 


It should not be inferred, however, 
that pruning of the young Bartlett 
pear tree is always an easy task. 


Many difficulties are encountered dur- 
ing the first two or three prunings, 
and no pruner, after spending a day 
working on young pear trees, can just- 
ly complain of any lack of mental 
exercise in figuring out just what to 
cut off and what to leave. One of the 
chief difficulties with the Bartlett is 
to make the young tree spread. It is 
naturally a rather upright grower 
when young and often does not spread 
until it comes into bearing. One of 
the methods used to a limited extent 
to help make the young tree spread is 


the Caldwell system described by 
Tufts in the AmMrerIcCAN Fruit GROWEB 
MaGaZzINnE for January, 1926. Another 
method* consists in holding the 


branches apart by pieces of wood re- 
moved in pruning, twisted together as 
shown in Figure 4. If these home- 
made spreaders remain in place for 
one season, the branches will not 
come together again. 

Another difficulty often encountered 
in sections where the growth is ex- 
tremely rapid during the first few 
years is that the young branches are 











Figure 4—Young pear trees may be trained 
to a more spreading habit by bracing with 
twigs as shown in this picture 


easily bent to the ground by the 
weight of foliage alone. At other 
times an occasional fruit may set near 
the end of these upright branches. If 
this fruit is not discovered and re- 
moved the branch may be pulled down 
and may have to be removed later. In 
case there is much trouble from these 
long slender shoots bending down, it 
may be necessary to cut back more 
heavily. This practice helps to re 
move the danger of bending due to the 
weight of foliage on the extremities 
of slender branches. 





66) ISEASES of Raspberries and 

Biackberries” is. the title of 
Bulletin 1488-F, which has recently 
been issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This bulletin includes the most re- 
cent information in regard to mosaic, 
leaf curl and other serious diseases 
of the bramble crops. Copies can be 
secured from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





I get great pleasure in reading the 
AMERICAN Fruit GRowEBR MaGAZINE, for 
it has helped me in bringing my 40- 

acre orchard to where it is—B. D. &., 
Missouri. ° : 
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By H. F. Wilson 








Make Idle Time Profitable 


UZ YOUR spare time during the 
winter to put your bee equipment 
in shape. Hive bodies and other 
equipment can be painted and re- 
paired. It is unprofitable for any bee- 
keeper to use poor combs. It will pay 
to carefully sort all brood frames and 
extracting frames not in use. Crooked 
and broken combs should not be tol- 
erated. Combs containing elongated 
cells near the top bar should be used 
only for storing honey and should not 
be used in the brood chamber. Combs 
containing 10 per cent or more of 
drone cells should not be placed in 
the brood chamber, but they may be 
used as extraéting frames. Combs 
containing more than 40 per cent 
drone cells should not be used at all, 
as there is always too much chance 
of their being put in the _ brood 
chamber. Sort over the combs care- 
fully—cut out the undesirable combs 
and either melt them into wax or 
pack them in gunny bags and ship 
them to a wax rendering plant. 





Colonies Light in Stores 
May Be Fed in Winter 


Quarters 


BECAUSE of the unusually cold and 
bad weather which prevailed dur- 
ing the past fall, many colonies will 
undoubtedly have been put into win- 
ter quarters without sufficient stores. 
If additional stores are not given to 
these colonies in some manner, they 
will die of starvation before spring. 
Ample food for these colonies can be 
provided by feeding them sugar syrup 
in the bee cellar. Attach a feeder to 
the entrance of the hive or place one 
on top of the frames and provide 
sugar syrup as ordinarily prepared for 
outdoor feeding. 





Winter Stores More Im- 
portant than Winter 


Protection 


BES seldom die in winter quarters 
because of poor bee cellars or poor 
packing cases. They may die out dur- 
ing the winter from two main causes: 
bad stores or a lack of stores. The 
important types of protection to have 
around bees are good windbreaks. 
| With this kind of protection bees can 
winter successfully without any out- 
‘side packing or other protection. Any 
bee cellar in which the temperature 
can be kept above freezing is good, 
and if the bees die out within the 
cellar, it is because of poor stores and 
not because of the bee cellar. Any 
type of packing material, regardless 
of the kind of packing case used, will 
give reasonably good protection. 
Clover chaff, straw, forest leaves and 
shavings are the most common mate- 
rials used in packing cases. If they 
are thoroughly dry, all of them will 
prove satisfactory if the apiary site is 
protected by a windbreak. Good 
stores, free from gums and dextrins, 
is 75 per cent of successful wintering. 





Beekeeping Books for the 
Public 

“H ONEY Bees and Fairy Dust” is 
" the title of a wonderfully inter- 

esting book written by Mary Geisler 

Phillips, wife of Dr. E. F. Phillips of 

Cornell University. 

. This book is written in story form 

for children and contains a delightful 

‘account of the life of the honey bee 

as it might be seen by a little boy or 


little girl, transformed into fairy bees. 
It is accurate in scientific detail and 
will make a strong appeal to all stu- 
dents of nature. 

“Honey Way Menu Book” is the 
title of a recipe book prepared and 
published by Miss Malitta D. Fischer 
of Madison, Wis. This is the only 
recipe book published in which honey 
is practically the only substance used 
for sweetening purposes. This little 
book contains 60 pages and has 200 
recipes with menus and special menus 
for holidays and parties. It is of par- 
ticular interest to the housewife at 
this time because the Kellogg Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Mich., is recom- 
mending honey for use in sweetening 
corn flakes; and the Heinz Company 
is recommending it for use with their 
new product—“Heinz Rice Flakes.” 

Beekeepers will find this book help- 
ful in advertising, and the public will 
find it valuable because of the many 
new delicious food preparations listed. 
Honey is said to. give a delicious 
flavor and extra brown color to fish 
and steaks brushed with honey before 
frying. 





The National Beekeepers’ 


Meeting 


AN IMPORTANT event in connec- 

tion with the Beekeeping Indus- 
try of America will be the American 
Honey Producers’ League Convention 
to be held at New Orleans from Janu- 
ary 25 to 28, 1927. 

Beekeepers who are planning to 
spend a part of the winter in the 
South will find it both profitable and 
enjoyable to attend this meeting. 
Questions of national importance will 
be brought up and fully discussed. 
Marketing will be the main topic of 
discussion, and in addition, transpor- 
tation and national advertising will 
receive some attention. 

The meeting place has not yet been 
announced, but beekeepers who are 
interested .may secure this informa- 
tion by writing to R. G. Richmond, 
national secretary, at Fort Collins, 
Colo. 





Beekeeping in Roumania 
OUMANIA is said to have 650,000 
colonies of bees and 43,000 bee- 
keepers. The honey crop in 1926 was 
8,430,000 pounds. 





‘‘Spreaders’’ Do Not In- 
crease Killing Efficiency 
of Sprays 


LUE, calcium caseinate and soaps 
of various kinds used as “spread- 
ers” in common spray mixtures em- 
ployed against the insect pests and 
diseases of apples failed to give any 
appreciable increase in the killing ef- 
ficiency of the sprays in tests carried 
on by the entomologists at the New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. This statement is made by 
the station entomologist in a report 
on the work of the station for the past 
year. The report is available for free 
distribution to all those interested. 
“No appreciable improvement in the 
killing efficiency of common spray 
mixtures was derived from the incor- 
poration of such materials,” says the 
station entomologist with reference to 
“spreaders.” “Theoretical considera- 
tions suggest the desirability of add- 
ing calcium caseinate to the lime-sul- 
phur and lead arsenate spray as a 
means of avoiding certain undesirable 
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Dor mant nt Dusting with Tractor Equipment. 


ND now the Duster does it all for Niagara 
Dormant Dust, 

uct of Soda Sulphur origin, 
place of the 
This superfine powder absorhs moisture from 


the air and forms a concentrated film of pro- 
tection over the branches. When used as a de- 
layed dormant on apples, it will kill scale, also 
aphis already hatched and in the cracked 
stages. It will also protect the bursting bud 
from scab infection. 

Numerous other Niagara Dusts have been 
perfected to take care of each crop and pest. 
Some one of the various models of Niagara 
Hana, Traction or Power Dusters (equipped 
for horses or tra@tor) will just meet your acre- 
age and crop requirements, 


Write us about your individual problems, 
Or talk with your dealer and let the Niagara Specialists 
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THE CENTAUR TRACTOR 


-Sige-———) Makes Farm Work 
4 Quicker, Easier and 
a” More Profitable 


HERE is a dependable, 
low-cost tractor that 
takes the drudgery out of 
farming and enables you 

r to do twice aS much work 
in a day’s time. The CENTAUR is a 
different tractor—more flexible than any 
other—better fitted for all ‘round use on 
the farm—less expensive to buy and 
operate—and above all, trouble-proof, 
This sturdy tractor will cut your plant- 
ing and cultivating costs te the minimum 
and give you an inexpensive power unit 
for dozens of other jobs. 





Plows 7” Deep—Backs on Own Power 
The CENTAUR isa riding tractor for all jobs, - 
Does plowing, harrowing, discing, seed ing, cul- 
tivating, hauling, feed grinding and all other 
belt and draw bar work. Low cost. Fully guar. 
anteed. Get the facts about this money-mak- 
ing, work-saving tractor and our easy terms. 
THE CENTRAL TRACTOR COMPANY 
43 Central Avenue Greenwich, Ohio 




















terial also serves a very useful pur- 
pose in the preparation of such sprays 
as sulphur suspensions and lubricat- 
ing oil emulsions.” 

The report also touches on many 





Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners,. Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 
Suburbanites, Estates, Parke, Cemetaries. — 

Does 4 Men's Work. gi 
Discs, Herrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt AY 
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3201 Como Ave. S. E., 


Eastern Sales Branch:--146 Cedar St., New York 























other lines of work having to do with 
the control of insect pests of fruit and 
vegetables, and on the numerous 
other activities of the station research 
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“Spraying Outfits” 
is invested for the purpose of pro- 


ducing quality fruit. } 


| The better the spray rig, the bet- 
| ter chance of doing it. 





| “Priend” sprayers are not the 
| cheapest at the first buy, but after 
10 or 12 years of hard service, a 
saving of nearly 50% will be 
realized. 
No constant and costly delays with 
a “Friend.” 
MAKE YOUR PENNIES COUNT IN 
1927—BUY LONG LIVED SPRAYERS 


Mail a card at once for our 


Big New Catalog 


It’s Free. 


“Friend” Manufacturing Co. 
110 East Ave., Gasport, N.Y. 
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Profitable Poultry 


By Ralston R. Hannas 

















January Care of the Layers 
ONDITIONS are much different 
now than in March, April, May 

and June, which account for the fact 

that there are not so many eggs in 
the nests as in the spring. However, 
if these conditions are made as nearly 
as possible like the spring conditions, 
there should be some improvement in 
the egg yield. In the spring and 
early summer, the hens are able to 
get out and rustle up a good bit of 
their food, providing, of course, they 
have free range. Where birds are 
kept yarded the year around, this fact 
does not apply to so large an extent. 

Feeding, then, is the important 
item. A good grain ration, such as 
any of the good commercial grain 
mixtures or one composed of two 
parts cracked corn and one of wheat, 
fed in the litter at the rate of from 

13 to 15 pounds per 100 birds per day, 

will help keep the hens in good condi- 

while a good laying mash (dry) 
kept in hoppers all day will help to 
get the eggs. Here, again, a good 
commercial egg mash can be fed to 
advantage, or a mash can be mixed 
of equal parts of bran, middlings, corn 
meal, ground oats and meat scrap. If 
it is desired, the grain can be mixed 
in the mash and the whole fed in 
hoppers. 

If the 


tion, 


such good 
cod liver 


hens are not in 
condition as they might be, 
oil in the ration at the rate of two 
per cent of the amount of mash fed 
can be fed with good results. Mix it 
right in the mash. The use of glass 
substitutes in the laying house will 
also be of benefit to the hens, as 
these substitutes allow the short rays 
of the sun to enter the house. It is 
these short rays, known as the ultra- 
violet rays, that make it possible for 
the hens to assimilate more mineral 
matter, and it is mineral matter that 
hens need to maintain laying as well 
as health. 

Plenty of green 
water that is not frozen 
time, grit and oyster shell are all 
necessary in the feeding scheme, as is 
clean, dry litter. If the litter gets 
wet as the result of a storm, remove 
it and replace with fresh, dry litter. 

Clean nesting material will help to 
produce clean eggs, and there’s a mat- 
ter of from 13 to 18 cents a dozen 
difference between dirties and the 
best clean, fresh eggs. Plenty of nest- 
ing material in the nests will prevent 
broken eggs in the nests, for when 
the bottoms of the nests are bare, the 
eggs will very likely break as soon 
as they are laid. Shavings make 
good nesting material. 

It is sometimes a hard 
duce clean eggs because hens insist 
on sleeping in the nests at night. 
This can be remedied by having a 
hinged board in front of the nests, if 
they open in the front, the board 
being hinged either at the top or bot- 
tom. During the day, this board 
be raised or lowered, as the case may 
be, to allow the hens to enter the 
nests at will, and at night, the board 
can be lowered or raised, as the case 
may be, to cover the nests, thus pre- 
venting birds from entering to spend 
the night there. This makes it neces- 
sary, of course, to make a visit to the 
chicken house just before dusk to 
remove any birds from the nests that 
may have gone there. 


food, drinking 
most of the 


job to pro- 


Early Hatching 

HERIS are many advantages in 

hatching a portion of the flock 
early. In the first place, an even pro- 
duction as far as season is concerned 
can be maintained, thereby maintain- 
ing the income at a time when it is 
natural for it to fall off. As most peo- 
ple hatch their birds-at such a time 
that they come into production in late 
October or early November, there is a 
time when the production falls off 
considerably, due to the fact that the 


old birds are moulting and the new 
ones have not yet come into produc- 
tion. If, therefore, a portion of the 
flock can be hatched so that they will 
lay earlier, they will fill up this gap 
and maintain the income materially. 
Birds that are hatched in January 
or February will start to lay in July 
or August and will lay for two or 
three months before going into a 
moult. They will then have a slight 
moult, but it will be a sufficient rest 
to make them qualify breeders, 
that is, they can be used as breeders 
the following spring. They will not 
lose a great deal of time through this 
moult. Some poultry keepers’ en- 
deavor to prevent this moult by using 
lights on these birds in late Sep- 
tember or early October. Such birds 
that are put under lights, however, 
should not be used as breeders. 
Early hatching also has the advan- 
tage of coming before the rush of the 
general farm work, so that better at- 
tention can be given to the incubators 
and brooders. Mortality is, as a rule, 
not so high with early hatched chicks, 
and now, with the help of cod liver 
oil, there should be little difficulty in 
raising these chicks to maturity. In 
sections where the summer is very 
hot and dry, early hatching has a dis- 
tinct advantage over later hatching. 


as 


E¢gs Eating 

GG EATING is a habit 

quently starts from eggs 
broken accidentally in the nests. Once 
the hens ti the “eggs, they like 
them and will soon find out how to 
break them. Thus, egg eating may 
be started by not having sufficient 
nesting material. 

There is another possibility as to 
the cause of egg eating. Why are the 
eggs broken? There may be plenty 
of nesting material, but the eggs still 
break. It may be that the shells are 
extremely thin due to a lack of min- 
erals in the ration. Plenty of oyster 
shell before the chickens all the time 
will help, as these shells contain cal- 
cium, which is needed by the birds 
for the 1uanufacture of the egg shells. 
No doubt the addition of other min- 
erals will have the desired effect and 
will be of more value than the oyster 
shell alone, as other elements will 
be added to the ration which will 
help supply the needs of the hens 
more fully. 

Any of the 


that fre- 
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iste 


commercial mineral 
mixtures are good and should be of 
value. Another mixture that may be 
used instead is one composed of 60 
pounds of steamed bone meal, 20 
pounds of calcium carbonate and 20 
pounds of salt. Mix this well and 
add to the ration at the rate of two 
per cent ot the amount of mash fed. 
Cod liver oil should also be of value 
here, it makes the minerals in the 
ration more easily assimilated by the 
birds. 


as 


Swat the Rat 


ATS do a tremendous amount of 

damage in the course of a year, 
and it behooves the poultry keeper to 
fight them continuously. Prevention, 
of course, in the form of rat-proof 
houses, feed bins, etc., is a large part 
of the battle, for it does no good to 
have rat hunts, to set traps and to 
use rat terriers if the holes are not 
plugged up properly or if the build- 
ings are not constructed to keep them 
out. 

Buildings set on posts er _ piers, 
cement floors where buildings are on 
the ground, wire netting buried in the 
ground around the four sides of the 
house, if wood floors are used, and 
metal lined feed bins, all help to keep 
the pests out. There are all sorts of 
rat poisons, cultures of diseases that 
will affect rats alone, gases and traps 
on the market that will be effective 
to some degree. Whatever is used, it 


must be kept at eternally until the 
rats are driven out, then proper steps 
must be taken, as hinted above, to 
make the house as near rat proof as 
possible, 

A point to note in the use of traps 
is that rats will never go near a trap 
in which another rat has been killed. 
After a rat is caught, the trap should 
be boiled in water to remove the odor 
of the dead rat. This accounts in 
large part for the fact that rats will 
not go near certain traps, no matter 
how cleverly these traps are baited 
and where they are set. 


Feather Pulling 


HEN feather pulling starts in a 

flock, it may be due to lack of 
the proper protein in the ration, but 
the chances are that it is purely a 
vicious habit. Various remedies may 
be used in an effort to check the 
spread of this habit, but the only sure 
way is is to watch for the ringleader 
and remove her from the flock. It is 
surprising how fast this habit will 
spread unless checked. It may mean 
spending a couple of hours in the hen 
house watching the birds, but once 
the guilty ones are caught and re- 
moved, the trouble ceases. Sounds 
like a good way to waste time, but it 
is the only way to break up this habit. 





Algiers Wasp Imported to 
Pollinate Smyrna Figs 
LTHOUGH certain varieties of fig 

(mainly the Black Mission) had 
been grown in California since the 
days of the Spanish Fathers, it was 
for more than a century impossible to 
produce the fig of commerce—the 

Smyrna type. The trees would thrive, 

but the fruit would “drop” before it 

mutured. In the search for a remedy, 

trees of fine Smyrna strain were im- 

ported and planted. These, like 

others, failed to mature a crop. The 

Caprifig, a wild variety native to 

southwestern Asia and southeastern 

Europe, which produces three crops @ 

year and carries the fruit of the third 

(‘mamme”) crop on its branches 

through the winter, was then planted 

in California orchards in the hope that 
it would fertilize’ the cultivated fig. 

This also gave no result. 

Finally, in the course of experi- 
ments, some Caprifig pollen was intro- 
duced on a toothpick through the 
small “eye” of the immature Smyrna 
fig to reach its hidden flower. The 
figs thus fertilized grew to maturity. 
This proved that the trouble lay in 
lack of proper pollination. The 
flower of the fig is on the inner wall 
of the fruit and can be reached only 
through an “eye” or orifice so minute 
that bees and other insects that ordi- 
narily pollinate fruit cannot touch it. 

A long search to find a pollinating 
insect was then made in countries 
where Smyrna figs were successfully 
grown. This was at last found in the 
fig wasp (blastophaga), a tiny insect 
that lives through the winter in the 
fruit of the Caprifig. The female, 
emerging in spring “dusted” with 
Caprifig pollen, flies to a nearby 
branch and enters the budding figs to 
lay her eggs. There followed a 
decade of unavailing efforts to intro- 
duce these useful insects to California. 
Finally, in 1899, with the aid of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, a few were successfully brought 
from Algiers. They multiplied rapidly 
and in the following year the first 
crop of Smyrna figs ever grown in 
California was produced. They were 
named “Calimyrna” figs.—Rosenberg 
Brothers and Company, in California 
Fruit News. 





Mediterranean Fly Found 


in Tomatoes 


MEDITERRANEAN fruit fly 

was found by state inspectors in 
California recently in some tomatoes 
found in the locker of an oil tanker 
which came from New Zealand via 
Honolulu. The vessel made port at 
Los Angeles, The tomatoes were con- 
fiscated and burned. 
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